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se Tomorrow's Oven Heat Controls 


Today pilots of the swift and deadly 
P-51 Mustangs use a new kind of heat 
—_ | control—engineered, designed and man- 

“a ~ ufactured by Robertshaw. Called an 
i, Actuator, this precision instrument 


controls engine operating temperature 
automatically. Robertshaw Actuators 
have nearly 500 parts, many built to tol- 
erances ranging from .0001 to .0004 ins. 
// Tomorrow the skill and experience 

gained in the development of these 

Actuators will mean still better Rob- 
ertshaw Oven Heat Controls. So tomor- 
row, more thanever,a Robertshaw Oven 
Heat Control will be a fuel and food 
saving plus which homemakers will be 
looking for on the ranges they buy. 
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Installation of four EMCO Pilot 
Loaded High Pressure Balanced 


Valve Regulators. 
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BALANCED VALVE REGULATORS 


The EMCO Pilot Loading System of Pressure 
Regulation provides gas engineers with the ultimate 
in large volume, high pressure control accuracy. 
Pressure fluctuations, once tolerated as unavoidable 
in all regulators, are now a thing of the past. Pres- 
sure control to within one per cent has been made 
commercially feasible by the EMCO design, which is 
simple, rugged, self-contained and compact; is neat 
appearing, and economical to install and operate. 


The range of control application is for outlet 
pressures of from 2 to 300 psi. 


The EMCO Pilot Loading System may be applied 
to any EMCO High Pressure Balanced Valve Regu- 
lator originally built for lever and weight loading, 
as well as to new regulators. Ask for bulletin 1055. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 

Atlanta Houston MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. LosAngeles Boston 

Brooklyn Pittsburgh Main Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. Seattle Buffalo 

Chicago Kansas City Tulsa San Francisco New York 
National Meter Division, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


METERS AND REGULATORS 
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It’s 
not too soon 
to 


look ahead 


POsTWAR home building, authorities agree, 
will exceed in volume any previous period. 
But, more significant is the prediction that 
postwar homes will be built of better mate- 
rials and equipped with better appliances. 


Leading architects in 18 U. S. cities from 
coast to coast have indicated that they will 
specify hot and cold water lines of copper 
tube or brass pipe for a large majority of 
these homes. 


Even for houses costing as little as $6,000, 
forty-three percent selected copper and cop- 


per alloys for water heater tanks. 


And for quality storage heaters there is 
no finer tank metal than Everdur* Copper- 
Silicon Alloy. This time-tested material 
combines tensile strength comparable to 
mild steel, the corrosion resistance of pure 
copper and ready weldability. 4479 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS 
LTpD., New Toronto, Ont. 


BUY WAR BONDS... Buy more than before to shorten the war 


Everdus Tink Weal *% 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Let's Turn 
The Housewife's 
Fancy to Gas 


By H. VINTON POTTER 
Director, Coordinated Kitchen Program 


HE gas industry has a job to do—in fact several—if we 

are to maintain our position of leadership in the bat- 
tle of the fuels that will face us in the postwar era. For 
too many years our electric competitors have been selling 
the idea that electricity is a modern fuel. This has now 
caught the popular fancy to the point where the magic 
of electricity has biased people’s thinking so that little 
place remains in their thoughts for the good gas service 
which we are supplying. 

To illustrate this, a survey recently conducted by one 
of the women’s magazines asked for an expression of 
customer preference as to postwar desire for clothes 
dryers. The vote was overwhelmingly in favor of elec- 
tricity. The editors, surprised at this trend remarked 
that “The majority of women voting on these two types 
of dryers have probably done very little investigation 
of performance, price or operating costs — but why 
should eager acceptance mean 9.5% for electric dryers 
and only 1% for gas dryers? It is hard to explain these 
figures on logical grounds. One can only say that this 
unfamiliar product has yielded an extreme illustration 
of the kind of ‘electric fascination’ that has permeated 
the voting in several other lines.” 


To halt this trend then is one of our big postwar jobs. 
Nowhere in our industry have we manufacturers com- 
parable in size with those who are promoting the electric 
story—one more reason why we should give our whole 
hearted support to the national advertising and promo- 
tional program of the gas industry—where the efforts 
of the large and small can meet on common grounds and 
tell an effective story to those whom we would serve. 


The Postwar Planning Committee set up by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association recognized this trend and knew that 
the battle of the fuels would concentrate on the range in 
the kitchen. The members of this Committee undoubtedly 
realized that women would have money to spend when 
merchandise is again available, and nearly all now cherish 
the idea that they would either renovate their old kitchens 
or build a new home where modernity would be the theme. 


As a result of this thinking the Coordinated Kitchen 
Planning Program was set up with the express purpose 
of removing at the national level those conflicting factors 
which tend to relegate gas to a past era and then to make 
available to all gas companies the tools which would make 
easier their job of showing and selling good gas appliances 
in attractive settings. No longer will we sell range 


against range or refrigerator against refrigerator, but 
rather we will seek to show our appliances in the 
kind of a kitchen which will capture the fancy of our 
customers and having honored our appliances through 
these beautiful pictures we will assure women’s loyalty 
to our service 


Representative members of all branches of our industry 
are guiding the destinies of this program, and to simplify 
the activity it has been decided that attention would be 
concentrated on the range and refrigerator, plus the sink 
and cabinets, which are necessary in our kitchen picture. 
Manufacturers of water heaters and house heating have 
graciously endorsed this treatment, feeling that our suc- 
cess in building prestige for gas cooking will assure them 
a full measure of sales in proportion to our success. 
Right here I want to pay tribute to the whole hearted 
support we are getting from many manufacturers who 
have evidenced a willingness to contribute of their time, 
money, energy and originality to our program. It now 
remains for those in the selling and promotional end to 
justify the optimism of those supplying us the means of 
utilizing gas in a way that will weave an aura of magic 
around our fuel. 


No national program can hope to provide an adequate 
solution in every community, but rather will it serve to re- 
move national obstacles and with enthusiastic local back- 
ing and a lively promotional program, will assure success 
at the company level. The Coordinated Kitchen Program 
will challenge the best thinking that our industry can 
provide and in showing our customers the most beautiful 
pictures of gas at work amidst modern surroundings will 
prove our point that gas is a fuel of the future and that 
our industry can be relied upon to provide freedom from 
drudgery, coupled with perfection of results for years 
to come. : 
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Eke Grete 


Well-Placed Confidence in 


High Strength Pipe 


E CONGRATULATE the management 
and engineers of the Tennessee Gas 
and Transmission Company upon the 
completion—in record time—of Amer- 
ica’s longest gas pipe line. And we 
congratulate them for their confidence 
in the 24” x 14" high strength, light 
wall SMITHway Pipe used for 900 


miles of this line. 


That confidence is soundly based on 


their knowledge of the engineering facts 
and the welding methods, the uniform- 
ity of pipe thickness and consistent 
physical characteristics of SMITHway 
Welded Line Pipe. 


It is a confidence ably supported by 
the outstanding performance record 
which SMITHway Welded Pipe has 
established, so well, over a period 


of many years. 


Have You Bought an Extra War Bond This Month? 
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Line PIPE 


A. Q), SMI TH Corporation 
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ge Association of Gas Appliance and Equipment Manu- 
facturers has published its answer to the 31 recom- 
mendations of the post war planning committee of ihe 
American Gas Association. The spirit and tone of the 
published report is one of harmony with and cooperation 
in the ambitious plans that are proposed by the utilities. 


It is true the 8 comments are freely interlarded with 
advice from the manufacturers to the utilities, just as the 
31 recommendations of the utilities contained many a 
eratituously erected guide post for the builders of ap- 
pliances and equipment. But there can be no denying 
that it is written large in the A. G. A. E. M. report,— 
the manufacturers are ready to go along on any progres: 
sive program that the gas utilities are able to inaugurate 
with their own members. 


Having on one of two occasions had our say on the - 


suksect of closer cooperation between all branches of the 

J T 
eas industry, we are pleased to observe that Comment No. 
8 is labeled “Cooperation With LP-Gas Industry: We 

. + . * | . : . 
believe the utilities should aggressively set up a policy 
of cooperating with the liquified petroleum gas industry 
as the only available means of adequately meeting the 
encroachment of the competition of other fuels and the 
future expansion of its own gas service.” 


It is safe to assume that this cooperation will take the 
form, among other things, of including mention of LP- 
Gas “in any gas industry advertising, promotional activity 
or other organized industry-wide contact with the public 

. as a fuel for homes not served by natural or manu- 
factured gas. .’ (Recommendation 32, GAS June 
1944 P. 9). 


J. French Robinson 


puget two weeks of the day when he was elevated 
to the Presidency of the American Gas Association, 
and a scant 48 hours after he had made his first official 
address as a representative of the gas industry speaking 
before a gathering at the metals congress in his home 
town, Cleveland, Ohio, J. French Robinson, president of 
the East Ohio Gas Co. was visited by the most devastating 
stroke of evil fortune that could befall a utility man. 
His property became the scene of a major disaster, a 
destructive blast and resulting fire that destroyed most 
of the new gas storage installation, the American Gas 
Association laboratory buildings and equipment and re- 
duced hundreds of surrounding buildings to ashes. 


We appreciate that under these trying circumstances 
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- Thermally Thinking 


By ELLIOTT TAYLOR, Washington Editor | 


the new president of the American Gas Association might 
be prone to conclude that his usefulness to the industry 
organization had been seriously impaired if not completely 
destroyed. And we suggest the possibility of this mis- 
apprehension only that we may vigorously and categoric- 
ally reject it. 

Extraordinary demands on his time and energies, as an 
aftermath of the Cleveland misfortune may make it diffi- 
cult for him to observe some of the meaningless and time 
wasting amenities that have plagued past presidents of 
the A. G. A. So much the better if they are eliminated 
for good. His preoccupation with the rehabilitation of 
his own company may make it necessary for his committee 
members and his fellow officers in the association to 
work a little harder than has been their wont. To most 
committeemen the assignment to a major task should be 
a welcome tonic. | 


French Robinson was elevated to the position of presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association, not only because 
his labors had earned him the honor; he was selected 
to head first the newly created Natural Gas Department. 
and then the whole A. G. A. because the organization 
desperately needs his services. We believe that more 
than any single individual he is responsible for restoring 
a measure of inter-industry accord between natural and 
manufactured gas interests. Much still remains to be done 
in this vital field of endeavor, and no one is as well 
qualified to carry on as is Mr. Robinson. 


In times of crisis it well behooves an industry to rally 
to the support of one of its members with the same self- 
less devotion that it asks of those who serve it. We be- 
lieve that now is precisely the time when the steadfastness 
and the loyalty of the entire gas industry to its own should 
be manifest in its support of J. French Robinson. 


Plunge for Power 


HE obvious intention of the Federal Power Commission 

to establish itself as the ultimate arbiter over the entire 
natural gas industry through the device of granting or 
withholding certificates on the basis of the end uses to 
which the gas transported is likely to be put, has been 
given one more boost by the commission in the promul- 
gation of its order of September 22 instituting an in- 
vestigation into “the extent and probable life of natural 
gas reserves, .. . measures for preventing waste. . . utili- 
zation . . . for domestic, commercial and industrial pur- 
poses; the extent, character and result of the competition 
of natural gas with other fuels; and such related matters 
as may be helpful in the administration of the Natural 


Gas Act or in determining what additional legislation, 
if any, should be recommended.” 

It would be an idle exercise and a wasteful use of 
scarce white paper for us to point out that the things the 
FPC proposes to investigate are,—within the present 


designations of the Natural Gas Act,—none of the com- 


mission’s business. The commission is not worried about 
such trifling niceties, since in January it was able to say 
that it had no authority over end uses of gas, whereas in 
June it denied the Memphis Natural Gas Company’s peti- 
tion to enlarge its transmission facilities on the grounds 
that the end uses were not satisfactory to the commission. 
Then adding inconsistency to inconsistency, in hearings 
on appeal in the same case, the trial examiner ruled that 
evidence on preferential end uses would not be admitted. 

Being able thus to move about untrammeled by either 
consistency or logic, it is small wonder that the commis- 
sion sees nothing ridiculous in its invitation to the gover- 
nors, regulatory and conservation commissions of the 
natural gas states, the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion and the natural gas companies, inviting them to sug- 
gest ways and means whereby the inquest over their 
violated rights might best be conducted. 

Those who contend that this is a sincere and honest 
attempt on the part of the commission to bring some order 
out of the regulatory chaos unto which it has helped to 
plunge natural gas affairs are, in our opinion, trusting 
beyond the limits of normal prudence. 


A Power Grab, Pure and Simple 


This is a power grab pure and simple on the part of 
the Federal Power Commissioners who, like all incom- 
petents who fail in the performance of a small task, insist 
loudly that all they need to succeed is still greater re- 
sponsibility and still more authority. 

The commission knows that there is pending before 
Congress the Overton resolution,—voting on which will 
sive Congress the opportunity of registering its will re- 
garding the Federal Power Commission and its proposed 
investigation. The commission knows that strong and 
valid objections to turning the investigation over to FPC 
have been voiced by the Interior Department. It knows 
that there is a considerable body of opinion in Congress 
which believes that if a study of natural gas resources 
is undertaken it should be entrusted to the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological survey,—both agencies that 
have long established relations with the oil and gas indus- 
tries, and which have by and at large gained the confi- 
dence and respect of natural gas operators. 

The commission knows that it hasn’t the money to 
carry through the type of survey and investigation that it 
now threatens to undertake. The $30,000 appropriation 
originally proposed in the Overton resolution was con- 
sidered inadequate by the Senate subcommittee which 
raised the ante to $100,000 in its favorable report to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee; but the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior in identical communications to 
Congressman Lea and Senator Tunnell estimated that the 
cost of such a project would be at least $250,000 a year 
over a four year period that would be required to com- 
plete it. 

State legislatures, state regulatory and conservation of- 
ficials, the Interstate Oil Compact and others interested in 
the establishment of a sound and fair policy of natural 
gas conservation can only view with indignation and alarm 
these preliminary maneuvers in a campaign to undo all 


10 


the beneficial regulations that they have labored to bring 
about. And the greater must be their honest wrath when 
they realize, as all must realize, that the primary purpose 
that animates the commission is that expanding ambition 
that seems to have overcome all official Washington,—the 
lust for more power for power’s own sake. 

In the face of the solid front of non-cooperation that tlie 
FPC may expect to encounter as it thus proceeds to invade 
the rights of industry, to usurp the functions of the state 
regulatory bodies and to answer only with its own ar. 
rogance the objections of the Department of the Interior, 
what can it hope to accomplish with the limited man- 
power and the limited budget that can be made available? 
The answer to that is obvious. The commission knows 
that it cannot possibly finish the investigation that it 
has outlined on its own inadequate funds. Thus under- 
taking the job is disclosed as nothing more than a political 
maneuver designed to preempt the activity from other 
agencies and to set up a semblance of an unfinished under- 
taking to be used as a justification for the inevitable 
requests for additional appropriations. 


The Commission’s Record 


The while the commission looks for new horizons to 
which it may extend its authority it has been notoriously 
and flagrantly derelict in the execution of the responsibili- 
ties already imposed on it by the amended Natural Gas Act. 

In just one matter alone, the failure to define service 
areas as contemplated under Section 7(f), the commis- 
sion has wilfully and deliberately refrained from simplify- 
ing and rationalizing its relations with the natural gas 
utilities. The law specifies that the commission may de- 
termine service areas within which a “natural gas company 
may enlarge or extend its facilities for the purpose of 
supplying increased market demands” without certificates. 

Not one single service area has been defined, due, ac- 


cording to the commission in its report to Congress “to 


the limited staff available to the commission . . . and the 
subsequent imposition of urgent war problems. ...” The 
end project is that every contemplated addition to facili- 
ties must be made the subject of an application for a 
certificate, and must go through the time and money- 
wasting formality of a hearing on its necessity. 

Examples of the low buffoonery to which certificate ap- 
plications have sunk may be culled from the commission’s 
news release No. 2536 (G-625). Dates were set for hear- 
ings on two dockets, Nos. G-560 and G-562. And here is 
what the commission was being called on to decide: 
whether a 400 horsepower compressor unit could be in- 
stalled alongside existing compressor facilities in a station 
in Wheeler County, Texas; and if it would be all right 
for the gas company to construct and operate 2% miles 
of 63% inch line connecting to certain existing lines in 
Cowley County, Kansas. 

If the commission is too short of manpower to bring 
to an end this wasteful perpetuation of its petty tyranny 
by defining service afeas, we submit that it is hardly 
staffed sufficiently to undertake a sweeping investigation 
of the entire natural gas industry. We agree that the 
Natural Gas Act and the natural gas industry which it is 
designed to regulate should one day be made the subject 
of a complete and searching investigation. But it must 
be an investigation by a specially appointed congressional 
committee, and one of the first things the committee will 
have to investigate will be the personnel, the procedure 
and the record of the Federal Power Commission. 
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HE original corporate charter for 

the Tennessee Gas and Transmis- 
sion Company, a Tennessee corpora- 
tion, was obtained by a group in the 
State of Tennessee on April 1, 1940, 
for the purpose of constructing, own- 
ing and operating a natural gas pipe- 
line with the intent to serve certain 
localities in the States of Tennessee 
and Alabama. The initial application 
for a Certificate of Public Necessity 
and Convenience was filed with the 
Federal Power Commission on April 
26, 1940. 

Purpose of the Project: During the 
progress of hearings on the applica- 
tion to FPC which were held by the 
Commission in 1943; it became ap- 
parent that the increasing demand for 
fuel gas in the Appalachian area, 
coupled with the diminishing reserves 
of gas in that area, would create a 
severe slowdown in the war effort in 
the coming winter of 1944-45. Ten- 
nessee Gas and Transmission then 
amended its application to meet this 
problem by extending its proposed 
line into West Virginia. 

Until June 29, 1943, the only ap- 
plication pending before the Federal 
Power Commission for a permit to 
construct and operate natural gas 
lines that would be able to relieve this 
vas shortage, was that of the Tennessee 
Gas and Transmission Company. On 
June 29, 1943, the Hope Natural Gas 
Co. filed an application for this same 
purpose, but with gas to be obtained 
in the Hugoton Field in Kansas. 

It had been determined by the Fed- 
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eral Power Commission and the War 
Production Board that an additional 
200,000 Mcf gas daily would be re- 
quired, and to do this, more than 
1200 miles of pipe line must be laid. 


Action by WPB: On August 28, 
1943, WPB ruled ina letter to FPC 
that a new natural gas supply must 
be obtained for the Appalachian area 
as an essential part of the war pro- 
eram. Excerpts from the text of WPB’s 
letter follows: 


1. A new transmission line must be 
built, as an essential part of the war 
program, to augment natural gas supply 
into the Appalachian area. 

2. The new line must be completed in 
time for operation during the winter of 
1944-45 in order to prevent interruption 
in war production that would otherwise 
occur. 

3. A program determination has been 
made by the War Production Board author- 
izing the issuance of a AA-3 priority for 
a line, and contemplating that materials 
will be made available commencing in the 
fourth quarter of this year. 

4. Either the Tennessee or the Hope 
project would provide an effective means 
of safeguarding gas supply for the Ap- 
palachian area. Neither project has a 


substantial advantage over the other in 


terms of materials, equipment, deliver- 
ability or any other factor which the War 
Production Board has _ responsibility to 
appraise. | 


“Accordingly, the decisive factors in 
determining a project sponsor relate to 
the long-term public interest and other 
issues for which the Federal Power Com- 
mission has responsibility under the Na- 
tural Gas Act. The War Production Board 
will, therefore, act favorably on whichever 
project the Commission determines should 
be constructed in the discharge of its 
duties under that Act.” 


Application Granted by FPC: On 
September 8, hearing of the Tennessee 
Gas and Transmission Co. was recon- 
vened for the purpose of presenting 
evidence that requirements of the Com- 


mission set forth in their Opinion 93, 
dated July 5, 1943, had been met. 


At this hearing Richard Wagner, 
president of The Chicago Corporation, 
testified that his corporation had made 
a firm commitment to Tennessee Gas 
and Transmission Company for an 
adequate supply of gas from reserves 
which it owned or controlled which 
were in excess of two trillion cu. ft. 
Subject to ratification of the stock- 
holders of Tennessee Gas and Trans- 
mission Company, The Chicago Corpo- 
ration agreed, among other things, to 
cause Tennessee Gas and Transmis- 
sion Company to be adequately fi- 
nanced for the completion of the 
project. 

Subsequently, the Gulf States Oil 
Co. with reserves of approximately 
one trillion cu. ft. of gas in the San 
Salvador Field made their reserves 
available to the project, and became 
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1943 

August 28. The War Production Board 
announced the necessity of a project to 
deliver additional gas in the Appalachian 
area in connection with the war pro- 
gram. 

September 7. Contract between The 
Chicago Corporation and Tennessee Gas 
and Transmission Company effective. 
September 20. The Chicago Corporation 
purchased 90% of the stock of Ten- 
nessee Gas and Transmission Company. 

September 24. . The Federal Power 
Commission issued a Certificate of Pub- 
lic Convenience ‘and Nécessity to Ten- 
nessee Gas and Transmission Gompany 
to construct*a’ natural gas pipe line ffom 
Southwest Texas to the Appalachian 
area. 

October };, Orders for major equip- 
ment had been placed with the manu- 
facturers. . 

October 2. Temporary offices were 
established in Houston, Texas. 


we a : 


tee 


PROGRESS DATES 


October 25. Gas sales contract execut- 
ed with Hope Natural Gas Company. 

November 5. River crossing and main 
line contractors selected and_ tentative 
contracts outlined. 

November 23. First pipe shipped from 
from the mills. 

December 4. Ceremony at Cumber- 
land River in Tennessee to commemo- 
rate initial construction program. 


1944 


January 10. First main line pipe 
welded. 
January 29. Gas sales contract exe- 


cuted with United Fuel Gas Company. 


January 31. First compressor shipped 
by the manufacturer. 
March 1. Gas purchase agreement 


executed with Gulf States Oil Company. 
July 20. Last compressor shipped by 
the manufacturer. 
September 1. 
the mills. 
October 29. Final: tie-in weld made in 
the state of Tennessee. — 
October 31. First gas delivered. 


Last pipe shipped from 


een em 


interested in the project to the extent 
of 10% of The Chicago Corp.’s com- 
mitments on the same terms and con- 
ditions. 

On September 20, 1943, the stock- 
holders of Tennessee Gas approved 
the aforementioned contract with The 
Chicago Corporation, and on Septem- 
bre 24, 1943, the Federal Power Com- 
mission issued its formal order “is- 
suing certificate of public convenience 
and necessity.” 

Financing: The Chicago Corpora- 
tion with assets in excess of $36,000.- 
000 and with stockholders numbering 
more than 25,000, none of whom 
owns as much as 3% of the out- 
standing capital stock, has a large por- 
tion of its assets invested in oil and 
gas properties in Texas. 

In 1938 it invested approximately 
$500.000 in the first commercial re- 
cycling plant which was built to ex- 
tract liquid hydrocarbons from wet 
gas and to return the residue to the 
gas sands. Since 1938 The Chicago 
Corporation has invested all of its 
cash income from its properties and 
plants in Texas and additional large 
sums in extensions of its activities 
in the State. It owns two recycling 
plants and a substantial interest in a 
third plant. These plants account for 
approximately 8000 barrels daily of 
liquid hydrocarbons from wet gas. 
The company also has substantial pro- 
duction of crude oil both directly and 
through certain subsidiaries. 

The desire of the company to de- 
velop a commercial market for resi- 
due gas for which no satisfactory mar- 
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ket existed in Southwest Texas led 
it to become interested in the pipe- 
line project of Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Company. When it be- 
came apparent that not only could a 
market be developed through this 
means for its own holdings of natural 
gas, but that also a substantial con- 
tribution could be made toward the 
war effort, the commitment to finance 
and construct the pipeline was under- 
taken. 


It is the belief of the Management 
of The Chicago Corporation and of 
the Tennessee Gas and Transmission 
Company that bv establishing a satis- 
factory market for gas in the South- 
west area of Texas real conservation 
of gas can be implemented and actual 
results accomplished. To this end in- 
stallations are being made in the Agua 
Dulce area for the purpose of saving 
and recompressing gas which has here- 
tofore been vented in connection with 
the production of oil. 


Preliminary Problems: The Chicago 
Corporation on September 24, 1943, 
found itself faced with the problem 
of setting up an organization for Ten- 
nessee Gas and Transmission Com- 
pany, securing necessary personnel, 
ordering materials in advance of con- 
struction, planning and engineering, 
mapping, surveying and obtaining 
necessary rights of way, and engineer- 
ing the construction of 1265 miles of 
pipeline before the winter of 1944-45, 
a period approximately of 365 days. 
The line traverses seven states and ev- 
ery river from the Rio Grande to the 
Shenandoah, and the terrain is through 


the swamps and thickets of East Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi 
and over the rolling limestone hills of 
Tennessee, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. 

It was necessary that all phases of 
the work begin simultaneously and 
proceed with the utmost speed. The 
problems involved the surveying and 
mapping of the line over a territory 
involving every type of terrain, cross- 
ing of 67 major rivers and streams, 24 
of which required special installations. 
Approximately 700 miles of forest 
and heavy undergrowth, 400 miles of 
rock and many swamps and lowlands 
had to be crossed and it was necessary 
to avoid dangerous cliffs and _preci- 
pices’ in the 600-mile section from 
Batesville, Mississippi, to Cornwell, 
West Virginia. 

After locating the route of the line, 
it was necessary to contact approxi- 
mately 12,000 landowners and acquire 
the right and permission to cross their 
properties and to examine and clear 
title of these permits in 71 county seats 
in 7 states. 


Management Personnel: Gardiner 
Symonds, vice president of The Chi- 
cago Corporation, in charge of its Oil 
and Gas Division, was chosen to man- 
age the project and was elected presi- 
dent of Tennessee Gas and Transmis- 
sion Company. 

Mr. Symonds immediately drafted 
the services of Ray C. Fish from The 
Stearns-Roger Manufacturing Co. as 
vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing and construction; and transferred 
from the Oil and Gas Division of The 
Chicago Corporation W. E. Mueller 
as vice president and treasurer, W. C. 
Norman as assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, R G. Rice as assist- 
ant secretary, Harold Burrow as pur- 
chasing agent, George Mayes, as chief. 
warehouseman and Charles 5. Coates, 
who has functioned as one of the 
district and division superintendents. 

Later Binford Arney and C. C. 
Small, Jr. were borrowed from the 
firm of Small, Arney, and Small, 
state counsel, to head up the legal, 
land and right of way department, 
Mr. Arney as vice president and Mr. 
Small as manager of the land and 
right of way department. With this 
eroup as a nucleus. the newly formed 
Tennessee Gas and Transmission Com- 
pany had begun to operate by Octo- 
ber I. 


Construction and Operating Per- 
sonnel: During the months of Octo- 
ber and November, 1943, key per- 
sonnel were selected for all depart- 
ments. Mr. Fish acquired the services 
of J. P. Bristow as chief engineer and 
K. N. Fancher as pipeline superinten- 
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dent, both formerly with Northern 
Natural Gas Co.; Hiram Moore from 
Lone Star Gas Co. as compressor sta- 
tion superintendent; G. H. McKay for- 
merly consulting engineer for the Of- 
fice of War Utilities of the War Pro- 
duction Board as assistant; Tod Paz- 
dral, C. W. Smith, George E. Casey, 
B. J. Davis, Ed Erwin and W. E. Fahey 
as division superintendents in charge 
of inspection; E. N. Armstrong, N. 
D. Linger and many others well known 
in pipeline construction and to the 
gas industry 


E. C. Link, Jr. came from the “Big- 
Inch” as traffic manager; N. W. Free- 
man was hired as personnel director; 
Charles A. Lingo as assistant manager 
of the land department; and Marshall 
F’. Lerch as chief expediter. 


On August 1, 1944, as an important 
step in the transition period between 
construction of the pipeline facilities 
and the development of an operating 
organization, J. P. Bristow was made 
manager of transmission; William B. 
Poor, formerly supervising engineer 
for United Gas Pipe Line Co., joined 
the company as chief engineer; Carl 


Myers, formerly treasurer of Iowa Elec- 


tric Light and Power Co., joined the 
company as controller; and C. C. Hale 
formerly of Arthur Anderson & Com- 
pany became head of the treasury de- 
partment. 


Before October 1, 1943, orders for 
all major materials for the project 
had been placed, and before October 
15 offices had been established in 
Houston, Texas. Contractors for the 
construction of compressor stations, 
main line construction and installation 
of river crossings were selected early 
in November. 


The original schedule, as set up, 
called for 14 main pipeline spreads 
with the first pipe to be laid in Jan- 
uary; exclusive of 85 miles of 20-in. 
pipeline in the State of West Virginia, 
and to be completed in September, 
1944. 


Due to heavy rains throughout the 
first four months of 1944, only 76 
miles of pipe had been laid by April 
30. At that time, in order to complete 
the project by its scheduled comple- 
tion date and to include the laying 
of 85 miles of 20-in. line in West 
Virginia, it was necessary to increase 
the number of pipeline spreads to a 
total of 23, employing with other con- 
tract work from 9000 to 11,000 men 
and involving roughly 25,000,000 


manhours of labor. 
The first pipe was welded on Janu- 


ary 10, 1944, and on October 29, 


1944, the final tie-in weld was made : 


in the State of Tennessee. 
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SUMMARY of ENGINEERING ASPECTS 


HIS summary of the engineering 

design of Tennessee Gas and Trans- 
mission Co.’s natural gas transmis- 
sion system from the natural gas re- 
serves in Nueces County, Texas, to 
Cornwell Station, West Virginia, em- 
braces the selection of route and the 
design of all phases of the project. 
Discussion of the compressor plants, 
the dehydration station, and of the 
use of the pressure weld method of 
pipeline construction are covered in 
separate articles in this issue. 


The system is designed to gather 
residue gas from the Wardner, the 
Coastal and the Gulf Plains Recycling 
Plants and to transport it to a dehy- 
dration plant, then to the main line 
for transportation east. The capacity 
of the system is hased upon recom- 
mendations by the War Production 
Board. It is designed under the initial 
operation to transport 207,000 Mcf 
of gas per day into Compressor Sta- 
tion No. 14 at a pressure base of 14.73 
psi, and under the ultimate operation 
to deliver 262.000 Mcf of gas per day. 
The maximum operating pressure is 
750 psi gauge. 

The main features of the design 
of the system are 1180 miles of 24- 
in. pipe; 85 miles of 20-in. pipe; 
seven compressor stations containing 
58,000 installed compressor horse- 
power under the initial design, and 
14 stations containing 118,000 in- 
stalled compressor horsepower under 
the ultimate design; a dehydration 
plent with a capacity ranging from 
225,000 Mcf to 300,000 Mcf; em- 
ployee housing where required; and 
all other facilities for making the 
system a complete operating unit. 


The design of all the component 
parts is the result of detailed engi- 
neering calculations. These calcula- 
tions embrace the determination of 
pipe, size of wall thickness, working 
pressure, number and location of com- 
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pressor stations and all other phases 
of the project. 

Route: The route of the pipe line 
system begins at a point near Pintas 
Creek, Nueces County, Texas, and ex- 
tends to Hope Natural Gas Co.’s Corn- 
well Station, approximately five miles 
east of Clendenin, W. Va. 

Beginning at Pintas Creek, Texas, 
the line traverses the southern part 
of Texas in a northeasterly direction 
just north of Houston; the State of 
Louisiana south of Shreveport and 
north of Monroe and crosses the Mis- 
sissippi river at Greenville, Missis- 
sippi. From the Mississippi river the 
line continues in a northeasterly di- 
rection traversing the State of Mis- 
sissippi slightly north of Batesville, 
the State of Tennessee north of Nash- 
ville, to a point near Danville, Ken- 
tucky. At Danville the route takes a 
turn more to the east to a point 14 
miles below Catlettsburg, W. Va. 

At this point the size of the line 
changes from 24-in. to 20-in. pipe and 
traverses West Virginia in a north- 
easterly direction to Cornwell Station, 
W. Va. The total length of the line is 
1265 miles, consisting of 1180 miles 
of 24-in. and 85 miles of 20-in.pipe. 

Operating Pressure: The 24-in. pipe 
will operate under a maximum pres- 
sure of 750 psi gauge; and the 20-in. 
pipe under a maximum pressure of 
912 psi gauge. Operating at these 
pressures the safety factor of the pipe 
will be 1.4 on the yield point and 
1.95 on the bursting strength. 

The American Standards Associa- 
tion’s Code for Pressure Piping (Gas 
and Air Piping), Division 2, states 
that pipe may be operated up to 807% 
of the mill test. The Tennessee has 
required that all pipe be tested to 
00% of the yield point. Therefore, 
with the above specifications the pipe- 
line was designed to operate at a 
maximum pressure of 72% of the yield 
point of the steel. 


Pipeline 

(1) Presure welding. 

(2) Cold wrinkle bending of pipe. 

(3) Pig used to clean inside of pipe. 

(4) Stearns Holiday Detector used to 
test pipe coatings. 

(5) Pipeline is welded throughout. No 
gasket type couplings or flanges used. 

(6) Main line valve assemblies and riv- 
er crossing headers completely prefab- 
ricated. 

(7) Installation of pipe on the Green- 
ville, Miss. River bridge using aluminum 
alloy brackets and rollers. 


INNOVATIONS AND ENGINEERING ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Compressor Stations 
(1) Angle and V-type compressor units. 


(2) Jacket water piping completely en- 
closed and consisting of two sections: 
a. Cold system for lubricating oil 
b. Warm system for engine jackets 
Has temperature controllers for main- 
taining uniform temperature. 


(3) Rectox units for ignition system 
of all compressor units. 

(4) System for reconditioning of oil 
while plant is in full operation. 


(5) ‘Each station is a complete self- 
contained plant. 
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The War Production Board in an 
effort to reduce the steel tonnage 
required the pipeline to be constructed 
of a steel containing a high mangz- 
nese content and a high yield poin:. 
However, due to the availability of 
manufacturing facilities they required 
that 300 miles of the 24-in. pipe and 
all of the 20-in. pipe be made in a 
mill in which the highest yield poirt 
available was 45,000 lbs. and 900 
miles of the 24-in. pipe made in a 
mill in which the yield point available 
was 50,000 Ibs. 

Barlow’s formula, which is as fol- 
lows, was used in calculating the wall 
thickness required for the two sizes 
of pipe: 

P=2 ft 


—_—____— 


D 


D = Outside diameter of pipe 

t= Nominal thickness of wall in inches 
P = Internal pressure in lbs. per sq. in. 
f = Fibre stress in pounds per sq. in. 

Fibre stress can equal the yield point 
or the tensile strength of the steel. 

The wall thickness required in the 
24-in. pipe made of steel with a yield 
point of 50,000 lbs. is%4-in. and that 
made of a steel with 45,000 lbs is 
9/32-in., and the 20-in. pipe made of 
steel .with .a. yield. point of 45,000 is 
9 /32-in. 

That section of the main line using 
20-in. pipe is designed for 912 psi 
maximum operating pressure so that in 
case of an emergency and in the an.- 
ticipation of the ultimate design the 
full load of the line can be carried 
in this section. The terrain traversed 
by the 20-in. section is mountainous 
and the thicker wall pipe lends itself 
better to field bending and the type 
of construction which is necessary in 
this country. 

Capacity: The capacity of the pipe- 
line system into Compressor Station 
No. 14 under the initial design is 
207,000 Mcf per day at a pressure 
base of 14.73 and under the ultimate 
design is. 262,000 Mcf per day. 

The capacity of the 20-in. section 
of the main line from Compressor 
Station No. 14 to Cornwell Station. 
W. Va., operating under the initial 
design of 750 psi at Compressor Sta- 
tion 14 and 475 psi at Cornwell Sta- 
tion will be from 155,000 te 165,000 
Mcf per day at a pressure base of 
14.73. Under the ultimate design with 
912 psi at Compressor Station 14 


TOP 
Crew at work on the Kentucky River crossing. 


CENTER 
Suspension crossing, Brazos River, Texas 


BELOW 
Approach to the Brazos River crossing. 
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. LEFT: Close-up of Perrault Bros. coating and wrapping machine. RIGHT: Cleaning and priming machine. 


and 475 psi at Cornwell Station, the 
capacity will be 237,000 Mcf per day. 

Before designing the pipeline sys- 
tem all the major gas transportation 
companies were contacted in order to 
find the most adaptable flow formula. 
After contacting these companies and 
the major consulting engineers on this 
subject, it was found that the Pan- 


in operating the Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Co.’s line; namely, 


Flowing temperature 75° Fy, or 535° 


absolute 
Temperature base of 60° F, or 520° 
absolute 
Pressure base of 14.73 psi absolute 
Gravity .60 
Efficiency factor .95 
is as follows: 


pressor stations approximately half- 
way between those installed under 
the initial design. 

Feeder System: The Feeder System 
is designed to operate at a capacity 
ranging from 225,000 Mcf to 300,000 
Mcf per day and connects the Ward- 
ner, the Gulf Plains and the Coastal 
Recycling Plants into the Dehydration 


handle formula more accurately in- { p.2 p2 | 5394 Plant. It consists of 15,500 ft. of 
dicates the actual flow of gas in pipe Q= 826.75 ; Nera \ 1234x.340-in. pipe and 25,500 ft. of 
lines. The Panhandle formula is an | L : d2.6182 18x3%-in. pipe and 6000 ft. of 


improvement of the Weymouth form- 
ula based on experience ihe Panhandle 
Eastern Gas Co. has had on their trans- 
mission system. 

The formula, adjusted for flow 
conditions that will be encountered 


The initial design of the pipeline 
system and the installation of the facil- 
ities for this capacity are such that 
to reach the ultimate capacity it will 
be a simple matter of placing com- 


1034x5/16-in. pipe. 

The system is designed to operate 
with a 1000 psi pressure gauge at 
the Wardner and Gulf Plains Recycl- 
ing Plants and 900 psi pressure gauge 
at the Coastal Recycling Plant deliver- 


SUMMARY OF SPECIFICATIONS OF THE TENNESSEE GAS AND TRANSMISSION CO. SYSTEM 
Length—Miles Coatings 
Main Line—24" pilpe....................-...0...cc-scceceeees 1180 24 
BF | a RIOT NT enES 85 Aes EMA LS TCH ME 3 ns METS ee OETA en FE ERE Be 1079 
EERE ANE CE AIT COIS LT, BERT ] 
Pressures a a ea ] 
Maximum Operating Pressure—24” 750 psi gauge Be I oi oiiisscacssnSeniniisdahlebadikind tetaeeentiliadeiadaaeemna eet l 
Terminus Pressure - .475 psi gauge 
Compressor Station Suction Pressure............... 400 psi gauge : 
Compressor Station Discharge Pressure......... 750 psi gauge Compressor Stations ons me 
Initial Ultimate 
Capacity Number of stations................. siaainichuc veaacialisiadite 7 14 
I Mi iscsi cstthisdednclogtaastiecbnnsed ncibebaielanen 207,000 Mcf Spacing, approximate mniles.............................0..00+ 170 85 
I FMI ci. nishsi-ocapisbice cainiencasondncsbacaabiceens 262,000 Mcf Be ge Oe ae Pee x hee a 58 118 
, Total installed horsepower............................--.-----0+--+- 38,000 118,000 
Cubic Foot Camprceser ratie, averee..........:................. ie ae 1.54 
Absolute Pressure ............... bisscticolac Falaiilaiamoimeid 14.73 psi System fuel consumption per day 
IIE ii. pasthoncchagicsietin tancctlesiacosedidaisiadasonsibeatend 60° F or 520° Absolute (12 cu. ft. per horsepower hour operated) 
PI eriikscavsncisaet oa cainhiesacenplnddipegenteniueendatcb atone .60 Peak load conditions (Mcf).............. SENT eed ....16,704 33,984 
Pipeline : wee 
Welded Construction Throughout us: Sremarang Seater 
Outside diameter .............:..........0.......-. 24” 24” en RET ae MEL OTE RRO SOE ee bans a 
DRE Are are Oe eee 9/32” 1/4” ae ea er I ee See et cece 3 
I chats dh aaah acelass teil dishomsiescdiios 300 880 85 Sales meter stations......................... oid buablaialade RMT PEG tee eh 3 
Minimum yield point............................ '5,000# 50,0004 45,000# 
Minimum tensile strength.................... 70,000# 70,0004 70,000 # 4 
I oo Absemcoooapcasons 1.6414 1,458# 1,968# Main Line Valves ” ‘ 
Be NE soi ichddsdececcsnocctacs: 1,055# 1,042# 1,265# ; . 24 ; 20 
Safety factor on yield point 1.4 1.39 I FO ch nciies aatlgeinsid Lubricated plug valves, with welding ends 
Safety factor on tensile strength........ 2.19 1.95 A Se I | CI os sie apc pinsinicicemnininicg tliptncanieapuith 10 10 
Pipe weight per mile of line (tons).. 188.1 167.41 156.37 Total to be installed................ indy Lccschsarshlectpulnadsa cadoaiaadiaiat 14] 8 
19 
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~_ 359.66 Mi. " 


DIVISION Nf 2 - 298.36 Mi. 


SECTION Nti- 116.70 MI 
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SECTION Nes - 123.96 Mi. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PIPE LINE 


TENNESSEE GAS & 
TRANSMISSION CO. 


24-INCH NATURAL GAS 


FROM PINTAS CREEK. TEXAS TO 
CORNWELL STATION, VV. VA. 


LEGEND 


&, Initial compressor 
station installation 


BZ, Ultimate compres- 
sor station 
installation 


SECTION NE 4~- 169.00 MI. 


J 


A | secnes 
31.42 Mi. 


ing gas into the Dehydration Plant 
at 800 psi gauge 

Main Line Block Valves: The pipe 
line system will be equipped with main 
line size worm gear operated Merco 
Nordstrom welded and lubricated plug 
valves installed at an average spacing 
of 10 miles. This spacing of the valves 
provides an isolation of any 10-mile 
section of line for maintenance and/or 
repairs. 

These valves were selected in order 
to have an immediate and accurate 
shut-off under any condition and to 
have a minimum pressure drop 
through the valves. These valves, al- 
though main line size, have a re- 
stricted area through the plug, but 
they are designed so that there is a 
venturi effect of the flow of gas 
through the valves thereby producing 
a minimum pressure drop. Welded end 
valves were specified to eliminate 


flanges, gaskets, and alloy studs and - 


nuts. 

The valves, with water-tight seven- 
foot gear extension, permit their in- 
stallation without the use of valve 
boxes. These valves are to be as- 
sembled awl prefabricated and shipped 


for installation in the main line with 
a minimum of field welds. The weld 
between the valve and the main line 
nipple will be X-rayed before ship- 
ment. When critical materials and 
fabricated facilities are available these 
valves will be equipped with auto- 
matic shut-off devices. 

Coatings and Wrapping: The pipe- 
line will he coated with one coat of 
primer and one coat of coal tar enamel 
and wrapned with asbestos felt from 
Corpus Christi, Texas, to the Dix 
river in Kentucky, a distance of 1045 
miles. The soil in this area is classi- 
fied as very corrosive to medium cor- 
rosive. Approximately 34 miles in low 
areas in Kentucky will be coated and 
wrapped. These low areas in Kentucky 
are approximately 24 miles in Clark, 
Powell, Montgomery and Menifee 
Counties, 7 miles in Carter County 
and 3 miles in Boyd County. 

All pipe in river crossings will be 
coated with coal tar enamel and two 
asbestos wrappers. applied over the 
coating and that portion of the pipe 
immediately under the river weights 
will be wrapped with four additional 
layers of pipe wrapper. 


The remainder of the line will be 
laid bare because the history of pipe- 
lines in that area indicates that there 
will be very little trouble from cor- 
rosive conditions. In selecting that sec- 
tion of the pipeline system to be 
coated and wrapped, a survey was 
made, taking into consideration soil 
conditions and past history of pipe- 
lines in the area the line traverses. 

Cathodic Protection: Cathodic pro- 
tection will be installed on that por- 
tion of the line laid in areas where 
corrosive conditions are known to 
exist or laid adjacent to pipelines 
that now have cathodic protection. The 
section from Corpus Christi, Texas, to - 
Memphis, Tenn., is considered to be 
very corrosive and cathodic protection 
is now installed on other pipelines 
in this area. Therefore, cathodic pro- 
tection will be placed on this section 
of the line immediately. Cathodic pro- 
tection will be postponed on the re- 
mainder of the line until such time 
as survey indicates that corrosive con- 
ditions exist. 

Gas Measurement Stations: The 
three types of measuring stations be- 
ing constructed on the pipeline system 
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are purchase gas meter stations, Sales 
Meter Stations and Check Meter Sta- 
tions. , 

The three initial purchase gas meas- 
uring stations are located in Nueces 
County, Texas. Each of the purchase 
gas measuring stations at the Ward- 
ner and Gulf Plains recycling plants 
is designed to operate under the initial 
design of the transmission system at 
a capacity of 100,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas per day (24 hours) at a pres- 
sure base of 16.7 psi. The measuring 
station at the Coastal Recycling Plant 
is designed to operate under the in- 
itial design of the transmission sys- 
tem at a capacity of 25,000,000 cu. ft. 
of gas per day (24 hours) at a base 
of 16.7 psi. 

There are three sales meter stations 
on the pipeline system, two for de- 
liveries to the United Fuel Gas Co. 
and one for the delivery to the Hope 


Natural Gas Co. The station located 


at the discharge of Compressor Sta- 
tion No. 14 is to deliver gas to the 
United Fuel Gas Co. at a pressure of 
475 lbs. psig and is designed to handle 
between 35,000,000 and 45,000,000 cu. 
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ft. of gas per day (24 hours) at a 
pressure base of 15.025 psi. 

Two of the sales measuring stations 
are located near the point at which 
the 20-in. main line pipe crosses the 
United Fuel Gas Co.’s S-7 12-in. line 
near Clendenin, W. Va. One of these 
stations is designed to deliver gas 
to the United Fuel Gas Co at a pres- 
sure of 475 psi gauge and at a capacity 
of 55,000,000 to 65,000,000 cu. ft. 
of gas per day (24 hours) at a pres- 
sure base of 15.025 psi. 

The other station is to deliver gas 
to the Hope Natural Gas Co. at their 
Cornwell Station, approximately three 
miles from this location, at a pressure 
of 475 psi gauge and at a capacity 
of 100,000,000 cu. ft. of gas per day 
(24 hours) at a pressure base of 
15.025 psi. 

The three check meter stations are 
located at the dehydration plant near 
Pintas Creek, Nueces County, Texas; 
near Grand Ecore, La.; and near Dick- 
son, Tenn. 

The check meter station at the de- 
hydration plant not only acts as a 
check meter station, but also as pro- 


portioning meters in regulating the 
flow of gas to the contactors in the 
dehydration plant. This meter sta- 
tion is designed to operate at a pres- 
sure of 850 lbs. and has a capacity 
under the initial design of the trans- 
mission system of 225,000,000 cu. ft. 
per day (24 hours) at a pressure base 
of 14.73 psi. The stations at Grand 
Ecore, La., and Dickson, Tenn., are 
both designed to operate at a pressure 
of 750 lbs and at a capacity ranging 
from 225,000 Mcf to 300,000 Mcf 
per day at a pressure base of 14.73. 
These stations are installed on the 
transmission system to provide a check 


_on the amount of gas handled and 


to provide a means of isolating the 
leakage on the system. 

The gas used as fuel at the plants 
and in the cottages will be measured. 
Proportioning meters will be placed 
on the scrubbers at the inlet of each 
compressor station to distribute the 
load to the scrubbers and charts from 
the proportioning meters can be used 
as a station operating control check 
on the flow of gas into the plant. 

River Crossings: On the minor and 
less harzadous streams a single sub- 
merged crossing will be used, in which 
the outside pipe diameter will be the 
same as on the main line but will 
have a wall thickness of 3-in. 

On navigable and hazardous streams 
multiple submerged. line drossings 
will be used, in which the crossing on 
the 24-in. section of the main line 
will consist of three 16x3@-in. pipe 
lines and on the 20-in. section of the 
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Pentalarm is a pure synthetic chemical 
manufactured for the sole purpose of 
odorizing natural gas. This fact makes 
it possible for you to obtain all of the 
characteristics most desirable in an 
odorant. 

A uniform rate of evap- 
oration is assured when 


Pentalarm is used in a by- PENTS 
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pass odorizer. Check the evaporation 
rates. Only Pentalarm offers you com- 
plete, adequate and uniform odoriza- 
tion under all flow conditions. 

One 55-galleon drum conditions 
400,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas. 

Detailed facts and fig- 
ures will be forwarded 


, promptly on request. 
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main line will consist of two 16x3-in. 
pipelines connected on both sides of 
the river by valves into the headers. 


On hazardous streams which lend 
themselves to aerial suspension cross- 
ings the pipe will be suspended across 
the river by the use of cables. 


The Mississippi River will be 
crossed by hanging two 18-in. lines 
with aluminum alloy structural forms 


on the highway bridge near Green- 
ville, Miss. 


Highway and Railroad Crossings: 
Approximately 274 highways and 62 
railroads will be crossed by the pipe 
line system. The system design con- 
templates the boring of all hard sur- 
faced highways and railroads, and 
casing the line with 28-in. O. D. steel 
pipe. The 28-in. O. D. casing will be 
closed at each end with a dresser 
coupling and it will be vented as re- 
quired by the various states and rail- 
road authorities. All county high- 
ways and side roads will be ditched 
where permissible and such crossings 
will be cased and vented whenever 
required. 


Employee Housing: A total of 27 
Qouses will be built at the compres- 
<er stations and the dehydration plant. 
There .1l be four houses at Compres- 
sor Stations Nos. 2, 4, 8, 10, 12 and 
14, and two houses at Compressor 
Station No. 6, and one house at the 
dehydration plant. These houses are 
necessary due to the fact that some 
employees are on 24-hour call and 
to the remote location of the plants, 
which makes it impossible to house 
all of the employees in near-by towns. 


Communications Systems The com- 
munication system will consist of a 
single talking circuit leased from the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. There will be a PBX termination 
at the main office and a standard tele- 
phone termination at each of the com- 
pressor stations, the northern Division 
headquarters at Bowling Green, The 
Chicago Corp. office at Corpus Christi, 
the dehydration plant, each of the 
three delivery stations and at the toll 
bridge office of the Greenville, Mis- 
sissipp1 River bridge. 

There will also ‘be local telephone 
service at each of the compressor sta- 
tions, the main office and the Dehy- 
dration Plant. 


Specifications of Pipe Steel: The 
24-in. O. D. National Seamless Line 
Pipe, 9/32-in. wall thickness, theore- 


ABOVE — 
Williams Bros. pipe bending machine. 


BELOW 


Ditcher at work on portion of line constructed 
by Williams Bros. 
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tical weight 71.25 lbs. per ft., is to 
be manufactured in sinciliiauns with 
A.P.I. line pipe specifications, 5-L 
Grade B pipe except as follows. 
Minimum physical atesamisaas 
Yield point vs 
Tensile strength .... ...10,000# 


Hydrostatic a ROLE Ay SO TS 
2% of yield point 950 psi) 


Random ieee average....40 ft. or longer 
Chemical limitations: 
EERE Cat TR PIO OIE not over .30% 
35 — 1.50% 
ES not over .06% 
Phosphorus _not over .045% 
The 20-in. O. D. National Seamless 
Line Pipe, 9/32-in. wall thickness, 
theoretical weight 59.23 lbs. per ft., 
is to be manufactured in accordance 
with A.P.I. line pipe specifications, 
5-L Grade B pipe except as follows: 


Minimum physical properties: 
We SE iid 45,000# 
TE CIE once ckiiiecicn 70,000 # 
Hydrostatic est ........................ 
(72% of yield point) 1140 psi 
Random length average....40 ft. or longer 
Chemical limitations: 


it not over .30% 
REA IER TENE 35 — 1.50% 
Sulphur not over .06% 


not over .045% 


Phosphorus 
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The specifications for the 24-in. 
O. D. A. O. Smith electrically welded 
pipe, '%4-in. wall thickness, theoretical 
weight 63.413 lbs. per ft. 


Minimum physical properties: 
Tee Oe ........ Se 
Se GI ois ects 70,000# 
pepeweenetne S008 cs... 
(72% of yield point) 940 psi 
Random length average....40 ft. or longer 
Chemical limitations: 


A A Se 30% maximum 
SS EEE 95 — 1.25% 
Peet 3 not over .045% 
Re epee e not over .050% 


The steel from which the pipe is 
made shall conform to the following 
minimum requirements: as to tensile 
properties: 


a: HUI 5 assiciscce ne 70,000 # 

WI TI iicsacoielndieectlonettantakencaks 41,250# 

Each length of pipe shall be hy- 
draulically expanded within dies to 
produce the nominal outside diameter 
of the pipe. The pressure required 
produces a hoop stress in the circum- 
ferential direction not less than the 
50,000 lbs. psi minimum specified 
yield point in the finished pipe. 


os THE initial design there are seven 
compressor stations with 58,000 
horsepower installed, and in the ulti- 
mate design there will be 14 stations 


with 118,000 hp. installed. 


Compressor Stations: The stations 
in the initial design are spaced ap- 
proximately 170 miles apart and in 
the ultimate design they are to be 
spaced approximately 85 miles apart. 
There are variations from these dis- 
tances due to accessibility, as well as 
availability, of locations for the sta- 
tions and the reduction in volume of 
gas transported due to fuel gas used 
at the stations. Gas used as fuel in 
the compressor stations is estimated 
on the basis of 12 cu. ft. per horse- 
power hour operated. 


Under the initial design the com- 
pressor units will operate at a com- 
pression ratio of approximately 1.83 
with an average intake pressure of 
416 psi absolute and with an average 
discharge pressure of 765 psi absolute. 
Under the ultimate design the units 
will operate at a compression ratio 
of approximately 1.54 with an average 
intake pressure of approximately 500 
psi absolute and an average pressure 
of 765 psi absolute. 


Nine 1000-hp. Model LTG-8 Worth- 
ington vertical gas compressors are 
to be installed in Stations 2, 4 and 6. 
Eight 1000-hp. Model GMY-80 Cooper 
Bessemer gas compressors are to be 
installed at Stations 8, 10 and 12, 
and at Station 14 seven of the Cooper- 
Bessemer units are being installed. 


Compressor Ignition: Engine igni- 
tion is the direct-current-impulse type 
with individual induction coils for 
each spark-plug. Engines of one man- 
ufacture are provided with one dis- 
tributor handling 10 cylinders. The 
other engines have dual ignition sys- 
tems for 8 cylinders. Instead of the 
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conventional magneto source of power 
to the ignition coils, there is provided 
an individual direct current rectifier 
of the copper oxide type for each en- 
gine. These units are supplied from 
a 440 volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle source, 
having their own built-in transform- 
ers, and provide a practically ripple- 
less 10-14 volt, 2 to 4 amp. direct 
current which will supply the ignition 
demands of all engines. Each unit has 
its own volt and ampere meter, built-in 
circuit breaker, and rheostat for vary- 
ing the voltage as required. No bat- 
teries are in the ignition circuit. 


This system of ignition was de- 
veloped for the first time for this 
project and has been thoroughly tested 
under actual operating conditions by 
the engine manufacturers. It provides 
an exceptionally clean and _ trouble- 
free source of direct current. 


One distinct advantage of this sys- 
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tem is that it provides a fool-proof 
inter-lock between the station electric 
generators, water circulating pumps 


and engines. If the electric power 


fails for any reason, the water cir- 
culating pumps on the jacket water 
system being electric-driven, neces- 
sarily shut down. Since the compressor 
ignition system will also shut down 
upon a power failure, the compressors 
are stopped at once, making it im- 
nossible for them to become over- 
heated by running after failure of 
the jacket water circulation. 


Another advantage lies in the fact 
that each machine has its own individ. 
ual rectifier unit and is, thus, inde- 
pendent of all the other machines. 
Thus the entire station cannot be shut 
down through failure of an element 
of the ignition supply, which is always 
a possibility where a central battery- 
and-charger system is used. 


Finally, the system is actually cheap- 
er to install and much cheaper to 
maintain than either the individual 
magnetos or a central battery-and- 
charger. 

A typical flow of gas through a 
compressor station is as follows: the 
inlet gas to the station is passed 
through a battery of dust scrubbers 
for removal of dust or foreign par- 
ticles in the incoming gas. 

Dust Scrubbers: Three of these 
sctubbers are installed in all stations 
at present. At ultimate gas flow all 
stations, except No. 14, will require 
four. No. 14, on account of the sub- 
traction of fuel gas, requires only 
three. These inlet scrubbers are 54 in. 
in diameter and have a net shell length 
of 20 ft. 0 in. Each vessel is designed 
according to the API ASME Code for 


FIG. 1. Dust scrubbers. 
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pressure of 786 lbs. psig, at a tem- 
perature of 100°F. (Fig. 1). 


Each scrubber is designed to have 
a capacity of 75,000,000 cu. ft. per 
24 hours of gas. There ‘is a 12 in. by- 
pass around these units to permit 
taking one unit off the line for clean- 
ing. 

The scrubber oil settling tanks and 
scrubber oil charging tank are 
mounted on a steel framework. The 
dirty oil blown from the base of 
the scrubbers enters directly into 
either one of two 5x5 ft. tanks, where 
the dirt is allowed to settle from the 
oil. The oil, after the dirt has settled, 
is drawn off through a swing suction 
line to the scrubber oil charging tank. 
A 3-in. line with shut-off valve is 
provided from the bottom of each 
tank. This is designed: to drain the 
accumulated dirt and settlings to be 
placed into suitable containers for 
disposal, road surfacing, etc. 

The vents, hatchways, etc. in these 
scrubber oil settling tanks are made 
completely weatherproof. This was 
necessary to prevent moisture from 
entering into the oil, carrying over 
to contaminate the dehydrated gas. 

For filling the charging tank, a 
14 G.P.M. herringbone gear type 
pump, with built-in safety valve, is 
provided This pump is so manifolded 
that it takes suction from the lower 
half of either of the scrubber oil set- 
tling tanks and discharges into the 
filling tank. 
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The gas leaving each scrubber passes 
through a vertical section of 12-in. 
pipe that serves as a meter run. This 
run is connected to a recording flow- 
meter. There is no temperature re- 
corder installed at these runs, as they 
are not check meters, but are installed 
only to permit evenly dividing the 
gas load to the scrubbers. An indus- 
trial thermometer in each run indi- 
cates temperature. These meters, how- 
ever, may be used to give an approxi- 


mate check on the amount of gas 
flowing into the station. 


From the compressors the gas flows 
to the cooling tower and from the 
cooling tower into the main line, 
thence on to the next station. Each 
compressor station is designed as a 
complete self-maintaining unit equip- 
ped with all nceessary auxiliary equip- 
ment, a machine shop for maintenance 
and a warehouse for spare parts and 
equipment. 


DESIGN DATA CHART—COMPRESSOR STATIONS* 


Initial Design 
Station Horsepower No.of Installed Fuel Reg. Op. Cap. Mi. Sta. Pressure Absolute Comp. 
Number Required Units Horsepower MCF/Day MCF / Day to Sta. Suction Discharget Ratio 
2 8,801 9 9,000 2,992 221,688 162.57 410 760 1.86 
4 8,696 9 9,000 2,592 219,096 157.40 416 759 1.86 
6 8,592 9 9,000 2,592 216,504 160.10 416 772 1.86 
8 8,676 8 8,000 2,304 211,608 166.70 409 ' 772 1.89 
10 7,685 8 8,000 2,304 213,912 173,81 438 772 1.76 
12 8,234 8 8,000 2304 209,304 178.63 416 769 1.85 
14 7,042 7 7,000 2,016 207,000 180.70 416 761 1.83 
Total 57,726 58 58,000 16,704 204,984 1179.91 
Ultimate Design 
1 8,918 9 9,000 2,992 293,680 78.08 496 772 1.56 
2 9,249 9 9,000 2,592 291,088 84.49 473 772 1.63 
3 8,301 9 9,000 2,592 288,496 80.00 499 772 1.55 
4 7,633 9 9,000 2,592 285,902 77.40 515 772 1.50 
5 7,963 8 8,000 2,304 283,312 79.22 213 772 1.50 
6 7,688 9 9,000 2,092 281,008 80.88 512 772 1.51 
7 8,105 8 8,000 2,304 278,416 86.84 494 772 1.56 
8 7,934 9 9,000 2,592 276,112 86.97 499 772 1.55 
9 7,267 8 8,000 2,304 273,520 83.40 318 772 1.49 
10 7,082 8 8,000 2,304 271,216 83.30 923 772 1.48 
1] 7,818 8 8,000 2,304 268,912 92.33 496 772 1.56 
12 6,953 8 8,000 2,304 266,608 86.30 922 772 1.48 
13 7,037 8 8,000 2,304 264,304 90.40 513 772 1.50 
14 7,905 8 . 8,000 2,304 262,000 90.30 519 893 1.72 
Total 109,454 118 118,000 33,984 259,696 1179.91 


*Station locations are as follows: 


psi gauge. 


No. 2, East Bernard, Tex.; No. 4, Jasper, Tex.; No. 6, West Monroe, La.; No. 8, Ratesville, Miss.; No. 10, Lobelville, 


Tenn.; No. 12, Campbellsville, Ky.; No. 14, Burnaugh, Ky. 
+Discharge pressure increased 7 lbs. for pressure drop in station, in calculaing Hp required. 


Pressure base—1l4.73 psi absolute. 


Delivery pressure—475 
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HE dehydration plant will be con- 

structed at the origin of the main 
line in Nueces County, Texas, at which 
point the feeder system ties into the 
main line. 

Dehydration Plant: This plant is 
designed to operate at a pressure of 
840 psi gauge and with an _ initial 
capacity of 225,000 Mcf per day and 
for an ultimate capacity of 300,000 
Mcf per day by the installation of 
additional facilities. Fig. 3 shows a 
flow diagram of the plant. The flow 
sheet for the dehydration plant is 
given in Fig. 2. 


The gas enters the dehydration plant 
through an 18-in. pipeline reduced 
from 900 to 840 lbs. through 8-in. 
pressure reducing regulators, in dupli- 
cate. Each regulator is designed to 
handle 225,000,000 cu. ft. per 24 
hours, with a 35 lb. pressure drop. 
A bypass cuts out one, or both, of the 
regulators 


The gas from the regulators enters 
an 18-in. header and flows into a 
battery of three contactors in parallel, 
where the gas is intimately contacted 
with concentrated diethylene glycol, 
which, being hygroscopic, absorbs 


THIS ARTICLE on the Dehydration Plant 
and the article on the Compressor Stations 
are based on information furnished by 
Tennessee Gas and Transmission Co., and 
from an article, “Tennessee Gas and Trans- 
mission Co. Compressor Stations and De- 
hydration Plant,” by HAROLD F. DAWE, 
gas engineer, The Stearns-Rogers Manufac- 
turing Co., Denver and HENRY N. WADE, 
Parkhill and Wade, Los Angeles, Calif. 


moisture present in the natural gas. 
and, thus, depresses the dew-point. 

The contactors are 78-in. in diam- 
eter and have a net shell length of 31 
ft. 6 in. The units each contain two 
scrubber sections and four contaci 
trays. The contactors are of API- 
ASME code design, fully stress re- 
lieved and x-rayed. 

The gas, on leaving the three con- 
tactors, flows through 12-in. pipe and 
through a 12-in. meter run. There is 
a recording flowmeter on each run 
and a recording thermometer installed 
on two of the three runs. The record- 
ing thermometers are so arranged that 
one unit covers two runs for check 
purposes. 2 

The gas leaving the meter runs is 
conducted through a header to a 
duplicate regulator setting where the 
pressure is reduced from 825 lbs. psig 
to 750 lbs. psig through either or 
both of two 8-in. pressure reducing 
regulators in parallel. Each regulator 
is. designed to handle 300,000,000 cu. 
ft. of gas per 24 hours at 75 lbs. psig 
pressure drop. A bypass and block 
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i he job is 

o finished. We 

: deeply appreciate 
the fine cooperation 
of all who 
participated in 

this wartime project. 
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Interior views of Compressor Station No. 8 at Batesville, Miss. 


Above left, the engines: at right. generators: below, left cooling 


tower: at right, pumps for jacket water, hot and cold circuit. 


valves cut out one or both regulators. 
The gas from these regulators consti- 
tutes the supply source of gas for the 
24-in. pipeline. 


Th diethylene glycol from the con- 
tactors, slightly diluted with water, 
is drained from the contactors into a 
return line by a liquid level control 
mounted on the contactor. The glycol 
then flows to the heat exchange sys- 
tem, of seven shell and tube heat 
exchange units in series, where it 
flows through the tubes and is heated 
by the reconcentrated glycol from 
the still. 


Between the second and third ex- 
changer units in the series, the glycol 
is passed through a reflux condenser 
mounted on the top of the gylcol 
still. This condenser serves to con- 
dense water reflux for the still from 
the water vapor, and further heats 
the glycol. This reflux condenser may 
be partially bypassed by a vernier 
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hand control valve, as required. The 
glycol then returns to the third ex- 
changer unit and flows through the 
remaining units, extracting additional 
heat from the lean glycol until it 
finally enters the glycol still feed tray. 


The glycol still is 30-in. in diameter 
and has a net shell length of 32 ft. 6 
in., with a 10 ft. 0 in. skirt The ves- 
sel has 15 bubble trays. The vessel is 
designed for a working pressure of 
90 Ibs. psig, and is equipped with a 
safety ladder leading to the platform 
and condenser support at the top. 


A chordal weir baffle in the still 
serves to keep the glycol reboiler 
flooded over the level of the tubes, 
maintaining heating at maximum ef- 
ficiency. The reboiler is of the vertical 
type and connects to the still by 12-in. 
top and bottom nozzles. It is 24-in. in 
diameter and. has a net shell length 
of 6 ft. 10-in. The shell thickness is 
14 in. There are 454-34-in.-16 ga. 


tubes—48 in. long installed between 
two tube sheets presenting an internal 
transfer surface of approximately 300 
sq. ft. The reboiler is designed for 50 
ibs. psig working pressure at a tem- 
perature of 550° F. 


The lean glycol flowing from the 
base of the still enters a 60-in. diam- 
eter surge tank having a net shell 
length of 8 ft. O in. This vessel is 
mounted horizontally to make the 
maximum use of the tank surge space. 
This vessel serves to maintain an even 
head on the lean glycol through the 
heat exchangers, and to the suction 
of the glycol pump. It also acts as 
reservoir, or surge space, for the en- 
tire solution circulating system. 


The lean glycol, after passing 
through the heat exchangers, is 
pumped back over the contactors. The 
pump used for this service is a 334x5- 
in. union triplex plunger type, driven 
by a 40-hp., 440 volt, 60 cycle, open 
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frame electric motor, with a com- 
plete spare unit. 


This pump forces the lean glycol 
through a 3-in. discharge line to the 
contactors. The lean glycol flows 
through a flow recorder controller 
which records the exact total flow 
of glycol to the contactors. Also, on 
low glycol flow or failure, the con- 
troller operates an alarm whistle which 
warns the operator. From this point, 
the glycol flow is split over each con- 
tactor by means of an indicating flow 
meter with manual throttle valve. 


For heating the glycol, there are 
installed two No. 33-3A Dowtherm 
vapor generators. Each of these gene- 
rators has a capacity of 1,000,000 Btu 
per hour, and is capable of maintain- 
ing the total plant heating load for 
a short period. However, the plant 
design anticipates the use of both gen- 
erators in parallel under normal con- 
ditions. 


These generators are equipped with 
safety valves, low level warning con- 
trols, and with pressure controls. A 
low level control is connected to sound 
a warning signal on low liquid level. 
The pressure control switch cuts off 
the gas to the main burners when the 
desired pressure is reached, but leaves 
the pilots burning. Upon complete 
gas failure, the pilot valves close, 
which are normally energized by an 
electric current generated through the 
heat of the pilot. The source of energy 
for the electric controls is a 6-volt 
heavy duty storage battery. This 
energy has been chosen as most re- 
liable and is independent of power 
failure to the plant. 


To control the base temperature of 
the still, there is installed a recording 
temperature controller with thermo 
bulb in the still base. The controller 
operates a throttling type diaphragm 
valve in the Dowtherm return line to 
the boiler. Where the reboiler must 
supply more heat to the still base, 
the valve opens and allows a greater 
flow of Dowtherm through the re- 
boiler, the valve partially closing upon 
lower heat requirements, and thus 
flooding part of the reboiler surface 
with liquid. 

The type of plant designed and in- 
stalled is that using a diethylene glycol 
cycle. The dewpoint of the gas passing 
through this plant will be reduced 
40° to 50° below the temperature of 
the incoming gas. 

All gas entering the pipe line sys- 
tem is to be dehydrated to prevent 
the formation of hydrates in the sys- 
tem and to minimize internal corrosion 
and to eliminate restricted flow due to 
water accumulation. 
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TENNESSEE GAS LINE 


A tractor operator and two Pressure Weld operators comprise a crew. 


By E. L. Forbes, Jr.. vice president and 
general manager, Pressure Weld Company. 


HE longest section of pipe line ever 

welded by the Pressure Weld method 
has recently been completed for the 
Tennessee Gas and Transmission Co. 
It was likewise the largest diameter 
pipe ever welded by this process. 
The 320 mile Texas section of the 
Tennessee job was laid by four 
spreads. Each spread included a 
trained Pressure Weld crew, using a 
patented Pressure Weld Clamp. Many 
new problems arising from .the size 
of pipe welded and the type of ter- 
rain traversed were encountered and 
successfully solved. The experience 
gained in Pressure Welding 24-in. 
pipe in swamps, rice fields and wooded 
country has been added to that which 
the Pressure Weld Co. has previously 
won in welding lines from 2 in. to 16 
in. in desert, mountain and prairie 
country. 


Owing to the speed required in com- 
pleting the Tennessee line, welding 
went on for 18 hours a day on two 
spreads. The tractor carrying the 
clamp was equipped with lights and 
partial darkness was found to be no 
hindrance to the speed or quality 
of the welding due to the semi-auto- 
matic nature of the. operation of the 


Pressure Weld Clamp. 


Oxy-acetylene Pressure Welding is 
a new, patented, mechanical welding 
process that differs from fusion weld- 
ing in that the parts to be joined are 
not heated to the fusion temperature 
but are forced together under a con- 


trolled application of heat and pres- 
sure. 


The “24” Pressure Weld Clamps 
used on this job are the largest ever 
built. (See Fig. 1). They employ a 
principle that, in itself, is not new, 
but its adaptation to pipe line con- 
struction is a recent development. 
These clamps serve several purposes. 
They lock and hold the pipe in place 
for welding, they round up the two 
joints to be welded, and they perform 
the actual welding operation. A com- 
pactly built unit that is easily trans- 
ported along the ditch bank suspended 
from a side boom mounted on a trac- 
tor, the Pressure Weld Clamp is con- 
structed like two concave halves of a 
clam shell, which closes around the 
joints of the pipe. 

The clamp is equipped with a brass, 
water-cooled, circular torch extend- 
ing completely around the pipe. The 
torch has No. 70 orifices spaced ap- 
proximately 1%-in. apart, and when 
lighted by means of a oxy-acetylene 
mixture, produces an even heat over 
the entire circumference of the two 
ends of the joints to be welded. In- 
tegral parts of the clamp are hydraulic 
units which pull the two pipe ends to- 
gether, after they have been heated by 
the torch to exactly the right tempera- 
ture, causing the two joints to be 
upset one into the other. The result- 
ing bond is caused by diffusion and 
recrystalization at a temperature be- 
low the melting point of the metals 
being joined. 

Also carried right along with clamp, 
on a trailer pulled by the side boom 
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FIG. 1. 


Showing application of 24’ Pressure Weld clamps, the largest ever built, on 


Tennessee Gas and Transmission Co. Line. 


tractor, is an acetylene generator to- 
gether with oxygen cylinders. The 
hydraulic equipment is handled from 
the tractor by a tractor operator. The 
Pressure Welding crew is comprised 
of the tractor operator and two Pres- 
sure Weld operators. 

An interesting new tool (Fig. 2) de- 
veloped and patented for use on the 
Tennessee job was the electrically 
driven pipe-end preparation machine. 
It was mounted on a specially designed 


jig which fitted inside the pipe. The 
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use of this new tool saved a great deal 
of time in cleaning and preparing 
the ends of the pipe for welding. It 
also made a better joint than the 
older methods. 

The Pressure Welding Method again 
proved on the Tennessee job what had 
previously been discovered on short- 
er lines and smaller sizes of pipe: 
namely, that it can increase the speed 
with which lines can be welded, that 
it can considerably decrease the num- 
ber of men required to do the work 
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and lastly, that it can very substan- 
tially cut the cost of pipe line weld. 
ing. As an example of the speed with 
which this work can be done, one mile 
of 24-in. line on the William Brother 
spread was welded in 7 hours. 156 
welds were averaged per working day 
on the entire 117 miles laid by this 
spread. 


There are several advantages to the 
Pressure Welding method, one of the 
most important of which is the fact 
that the time required to make Pres- 
sure Welds does not lengthen as the 
diameter of the pipe increases nor 
are additional men or equipment re- 
quired. Among other advantages found 
in the Pressure Welding method are 
the facts that these welds are essentia!- 
ly stress and distortion free, and com- 
position is unchanged at the point of 
welding. 

This process has now been success- 
fully used for over three years on 
various types of pipe lines, including 
oil, natural gas, water, steam and 
helium. Sizes of pipe lines Pressure 
Welded include 234, 414, 654, 85%. 
1034, 1234, 16 and 24 in. Lines car- 
rying pressures in excess of 2000 psi 
have been successfully Pressure 


Welded. 


Since the start of the Tennessee 
job, more than a dozen new Pressure 
Weld Clamp operators have been 
trained. These men, together with the 
company’s old-timers, will enable a 
wider use of this new method of weld- 
ing pipe lines. 


FIG. 2. Electrically driven pipe-end prep- 
aration machine, developed and patented 
for use on the Tennessee line 
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East Ohio's Liquefaction Plant Destroyed 


Night view of the burning storage tanks. 


RIM and sudden tragedy struck the 
East Ohio Gas Co.’s No. 2 plant, 
the American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories, and a 50-block section 
of eastside Cleveland when the larg- 
est of four holders containing lique- 
fied natural gas stored against peak 
demands gave way on the afternoon of 
Friday, Oct. 20 . 

Latest estimates place the dead at 
170, including 70 East Ohio employ- 
ees, many of the latter key men in the 
operation of the Cleveland distribution 
system. Property damage may be as 
high as $10,000,000. 

The wreckage of this ‘cylindrical 
container which, in its turn, dam- 
aged the spherical container next to 
it released large quantities of lique- 
fied gas which upon exposure to the 
air re-gassified and ignited from un- 
known sources. The flames were said 
to reach a height of 2800 ft. The 
burning gas was carried by the wind 
principally eastward destroying prac- 
tically every building of the Com- 
pany on its premises. In addition 
some 200 dwelling houses and build- 
ings in the neighborhood were de- 
stroyed or rendered uninhabitable. 


Other families were temporarily 
homeless due to the evacuation of 
dwellings in the district as a measure 
of precaution against further spread 
of the fire. These families have moved 
back to their homes. 


Mrs. Viola Moore, office manager 
at the Laboratories, who was _ unin- 
jured, gave the Cleveland News the 
following eye-witness account: 
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“Tl was at work in the office. I looked 
out the window just at the moment the 
first explosion came. The fire appar- 
ently started in one of the large liquid 
gas storage tanks. I don’t know what set 
it off. I did not see any one around 
the tank at the time. 

“Our building was immediately en- 
veloped in flame. There were seven girls 
working in the office with me at the 
time. We all ran to the windows and 
jumped out. It was about a 12-ft. drop 
to the ground. 

“The whole area was turned into a 
holocaust before you could snap your 
finger, it happened so quickly.” 


R. M. Conner, director of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Laboratories, ad- 
jacent to the Gas Company plant, 
threw new light on the possible origin 
of the holocaust. He told News re- 
porters that he had talked with eight 
of his employees who were in the 
Laboratories at the time and they told 
him that the large cylindrical tank 
was the first to explode. 


“The first explosion was slight. It oc- 
curred at the base of the tank and was 
accompanied by white puffs of vapor. 
Next, one of the vertical seams seemed 
to let go. Then there was a large ex- 
plosion, an immense gush of vapor which 
immediately turned into great sheets of 
flame. This all took only about 15 seconds.” 


Effect on Laboratories 


That part of the American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laboratories’ build- 
ing nearest the East Ohio plant suf- 
fered sereve damage. 


First reports were that the explo- 
sion had occurred in the A.G.A. Lab- 


oratories. These were proved false. 


The aerial photo shows the Labora- 
tories on the edge of the devastated 
area with its walls and four holders 
intact. Leo A. Diamond, counsel 
for A.G.A., on Oct. 23 advised Man- 
aging Director Forward that “There 
is no question but that we (A.G.A.) 
are free from liability since the or- 
iginal explosion did not occur on 
our‘property. There was no explosion 
in the Laboratories at any time. 

Eight Laboratories employees were 
hurt in the blast, two of them serious- 
ly. Three manufacturers were also 
Leslie Vixler, Cleveland Heat- 
er Co.; Earl Hillenbrand, Florence 
Stove Co.; and a representative of the 
Chattanooga Implement Co. Another 
casualty was F. G. Maddocks, Titan 
Valve Co. truck driver, who suffered 
shock. His truck was burned to the 
sround. Latest reports indicated that 
all would recover except one employee 
and one manufacturer. 

The Laboratories building, includ- 
ing test apparatus and records, were 
partially destroyed by the ensuing fire. 

The architects and builders who 
constructed it originally have made 
an inspection of the structure for 
safety and for further utilization, 
especially the north wall. 


The Laboratory has accepted the 
offer of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers to use 
their research laboratories at 10700 
Euclid Avenue temporarily. 


Description of the Plant 


Completed late in 1940 following 
years of experimentation and study, 
East Ohio’s liquefaction plant, so far 
as is known, was the only one of its 
kind in the world. It had been in 
successful operation for four years. 
The four containers, three spherical, 
each with a capacity of 50 MM cf., 
and one cylindrical, with a 90 MM cf. 
capacity, held the equivalent of 240 
MM cf. of natural gas. 


Designed to augment the company’s 
peak load capacity, the plant was cap- 


TELEGRAM 


I am unfamiliar as yet with details of 
Cleveland explosion. I am _ confident, 
however, executive board of American 
Gas Association will take necessary steps 
to assure continued usefulness of Lab- 
oratories to industry. I am particularly 
shocked at death of Charlie Turner who 
has just completed a year of splendid 
service to the industry as chairman of 
technical section and who has the high 
respect and affection of all those privi- 
leged to know him. 


ERNEST R. ACKER, 
Retiring President, A.G.A. 
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If a shipment of pipe is necessary for the maintenance of your distribu- 


tion system at something like reasonable efficiency, you can get that pipe 
now if you order cast iron pipe. To meet just such situations, our mem- 
bers are carrying ample stocks of both mechanical joint pipe and bell- 
and-spigot pipe on their storage yards. In addition, the Office of Wax 
Utilities of the War Production Board, recognizing that gas is indis- 
pensable to many war industries, as well as homes, wants you to 
maintain your gas distribution system at requisite.efficiency to meet 
existing demand. 
te ve te 

Every experienced distribution engineer knows that cast iron pipe is 
long-lived and economical (the first cast iron gas main laid by the first 
gas company in America is still in service). He also knows that cast iron 
pipe is available with mechanical joints, tested by the A.G. A. Labora- 
tory, and proved in the field to be bottle-tight under high pressures. 
And he also knows that mechanical joint cast iron pipe can be quickly 


and easily installed without skilled labor. 


For further information, address Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, 


ihe W1:S):ARCH ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 3 


i (J IKON 
NO.! TAX SAVER 
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View of liquefied storage facilities of the East Ohio Gas Co. taken prior to the accident. 

At the left is the 90,000 cu. ft. cylindrical holder which failed. To the right of this 

are seen the three spherical holders, cooling tower. the compressor building, while at 

the extreme right is a holder which went through the fire unscathed. In the fore- 

ground, center, is the well of an old holder into which surplus liquid gas was drained 
to be evaporated harmlessly into the atmosphere through the vent. 


land distribution. system, consisting of 
some nine buildings, in addition to the 
liquefaction plant was located. 


Comparisons With Other Types of 
Storage 


According to reports and from 
observation of the aerial photograph 
it will be noted, that the large wate: 
seal holder which was partially fillec 
with gas and quite close to the de- 
stroyed tanks, was uninjured. Com- 
parison of the Cleveland plant with 
usual gas storage methods brings oui 
the following defferences: 

1. Great difference in fuel concen. 
tration. 


2. If the liquid gas is released, ac- 
cidentally or otherwise, being heavier 


When the employees at the Laboratories 
tried to leave, the entire north and west 
sides were in total flames, 100 ft. high, 


Two representatives of GAS happened 
to be in Cleveland at the time of the 
disaster: Jay Jenkins, publisher and 


} ON-THE-SPOT REPORTS FROM REPRESENTATIVES OF GAS MAGAZINE 


on the desks and nothing seemed dis- 
turbed. 


On the subject of the origin of the 


L. V. Hohl, eastern manager. Their 
reports follow. 


Mr. Jenkins: 
are completely void of all types of 
utility service. Other parts of the city 
have resumed normal service. The radio 
is used constantly to advise people, and 
inform them of the progress being made 
as to turn-ons, etc. 

Of the four holders at the main plant, 
two are completely destroyed. The 
entire gas plant is gone, and nearly all 
of the A.G.A. Laboratories building. 
Every automobile parked in the area 
went with the explosion. 

F. R. Wright, of the Laboratories, said 
he felt a rumble, like an earthquake. He 
looked out of the window in time to 
see one of the holders split open, with 
fire shooting up amidst clouds of gas 
and smoke. By the time he and others 
in the building had reached exits, both 
front and back entrances of the Lab- 
oratories were ablaze, and any remain- 
ing employees had to be evacuated by 
window at the south end of the building. 


Some 10 square blocks 


and they had to escape via south side 
windows. 7 

P. M. Conner has announced that the 
re-building of the Laboratories will start 
as soon as it is practical. 

Mr. Hohl: I just got back from a 
trip out to what’s left of the gas plant. 
I talked the police out of a pass and 
walked all over the place. It’s all cov- 
ered with mud and rock wool, with 


‘ which the tanks were insulated to a 


thickness of 3 ft. 

From the aerial photo, it can be seen 
that the roof of the Laboratories build- 
ing is intact, as are the four holders in 
the rear. I went through the building to- 
day and there is a lot in it that hasn’t 
been touched. The window frames are 
burned out of most of the north sec- 
tion nearest the gas plant, but in some 
of the rooms nothing seemed disturbed. 
In one room there were about two dozen 
white shiny gas ranges, apparently un- 
touched. The sluffing room was un- 
damaged, and damage in the south. sec- 
tion, away from the plant, did not seem 
great. One inside office had papers 


the gas company. 


fire, nobody seems to have an opinion 
that is worth much. However, it is ob- 
vious that it couldn’t have started in the 
Laboratories. In the first place, it is on 
the edge of the devastated area and the 


‘wind was blowing from the north, which 


is from the direction of the holders of 
The houses immedi- 
ately to the south and the west were 
not too badly burned. 

A. F. Carver, chief engineer, Cleveland 
Heater Co., who was in the laboratory 
at the time, said we could quote him 
as saying that there was no explosion 
in the laboratory at any time and it 
was impossible for the fire to have 
started there. 

There were a lot of freak things about 
the fire. It seems that immediately 
after the first explosion, a curtain of 
fire about 15 ft. above the ground swept 
over the area in a matter of seconds. 
People escaping were burned on _ the 
head and back: by the intense heat and 
not by flames. I saw one man whose 
head was badly burned but his hair 
wasn’t even singed. It was a radiated 
heat coming from the flames above. 


able of liquefying 4,000,000 cu. ft. 
of natural gas per 24 hours; the re- 
gasifying rate was 3,000,000 cut. ft. 
per hour. The containers were heavily 
insulated, and the gas was stored at 
a temperature of —267° F. and a 
pressure of 3 lbs. psi above atmos- 
phere. 

Originally the storage provided con- 
sisted of the three spheres. These were 
built by the Gas Machinery Co. of 
Cleveland. The cylindrical holder, 
which according to reports failed, was 
completed in May. of 1943: According: 
to press réports this: holder’ developed . 
leaks immediately after its construc- 
tion. Repairs were made, however, 
and after subsequent tests the holder 
-was judged to be satisfactory. 

The plant site covers 14 acres upon 
which the operating plant of the Cleve- 


Ruins of maintenance and office building. 
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to the destroyed tanks, it was uninjured. 
holders which withstood the blast. 


This air-view photograph of the area devastated shows: 1. A large 
water sealed holder partially filled with gas. 
2. The two spherical 
3. Destroyed spherical holder. 


gas. 
Despite its proximity 


damaged by fire. 


4. Remains of the vertical holder which gave way releasing liquid 


than air in the liquid phase, it will 
flow along the ground like gasoline 
for considerable distances and thus 
may encounter an open flame or other 
source of ignition, when the explosive 
vapor-air mixture above the liquid 
will instantly flash. In contrast, if gas 
is released from holders used in com- 
mon practice, being lighter than air 
it will rise immediately and rapidly 
and thus is unlikely to become ignited. 

3. The storage of natural gas in 
liquid form involves extremely low 
temperatures, —257° F. in the Cleve- 
land plant. At this extreme tempera- 
ture all ordinary structural materials 
become very brittle and susceptible to 
shock. Plain carbon steel usually 
employed for pressure vessels intend- 
ed to operate at normal temperatures, 
becomes as brittle as glass at a tem- 
perature considerably above —250° F. 
Nickel steel, which was employed in 
the pressure shells of the Cleveland 
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tanks, has a higher impact resistance 
than carbon steel, but it is by no 
means immune to this universal em- 
brittling effect of temperatures below 
0° F. 

While, pending a detailed investiga- 
tion and report, it would be sheer 
conjecture to attribute the Cleveland 
disaster to this characteristic, never- 
theless it presents a difficult engin- 
eering problem which is not encoun- 
tered at all in the design of ordinary 
gas storage holders. 


Seven Investigations 


At the present time seven separate 
investigations are under way. These 
are being conducted by the FBI, Army 
and Navy intelligence, the coroner, 
police, and fire officials, and The 
East Ohio Gas Co. Even as the fire 
roared on, an ordinance covering the 
storage of liquefied gas under pres- 
sure was presented to the Cleveland 
city council. It provides: 


5. The totally demolished gas company offices. 

mobiles of gas company employees which were a total loss. 7. 

American Gas Association Testing Laboratories which were badly 

8. Holders behind the Laboratories which were 
apparently undamaged. 


6. Auto- 


“In no event shall any such tank be 
located nearer than 2000 ft. of any in- 
habited dwelling nor within 1500 ft. of 
any public highway or within a like dis- 
tance of the main track of any rail- 
road, place of public gathering or store.” 


The disaster brough a shut-down of 
gas service in 6200 homes, stores, and 
factories. Two war plants were put 
out of business while 39 others were 
without gas and power. 

Gas seepage from broken lines and 
mains continued throughout the day 
following the accident, holding up 
ordérs for restoration of gas service. 
which was shut-off as a precautionary 
measure in a 2-mile square area ra- 
diating from the fire scene. 

With one of its principal siandby 
facilities obliterated, Cleveland faces 
a gas supply problem this winter. The 
completion of the Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Co. line (see page 15) 
this month, however, will likely miti- 
gate the severity of the situation. 
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ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC PHASES 


(A Report’ of the A. G. A. Postwar Planning Subcommittee ) 


HE several studies and investiga- 

tions to be undertaken by the Sub- 
committee on Engineering and Eco- 
nomic Phases, A. G. A. Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee have not all been 
completed. However, some of the 
studies have progressed to a_ point 
where certain inescapable conclusions 
are evident. These are as follows: 


Economics of Heating 


No. 1 The heating load for many 
.of the companies is the key to future 
load building. | 

No. 2. Some few companies can, 
through the expenditure of relatively 
small sums of money to correct bot- 
tlenecks in plants and distribution 
systems, take on and supply econom- 
ically substantial additional volumes 
of heating loads. 

No. 3. Other companies whose pres- 
ent plant facilities are being used to 
capacity—will need to exercise con- 
siderable ability and ingenuity to be 
able to expand plant facilities to serve 
additional heating loads economically. 

No. 4. Except for certain areas the 
use of propane or butane for peak 
loads does not appear to offer a solu- 
tion to the serving of the heating load 
on an economical basis. Certain 
studies and investigations which are 
under way may change these con- 
clusions. 

No. 5. Based on available data the 
distribution investment to serve the 
heating load of present customers is 
the relatively minor investment of the 
total. 

No. 6. The production plant equip- 
ment is the most serious part of 
the investment cost to serve the heat- 
ing load. 

No. 7. The production plant equip- 
ment investment costs are made up 
of the following approximate per- 
centages: 


1. Generating equipment (Sets, blow- 
ers, blast headers, etc.) 20 to 30%. 


2. Boilers including steam accumula- 
tors, 20 to 30%. 
3. Cleaning gas—condensors, purifiers, 


Cottrells, etc., 15 to 20%. 

4. Miscellaneous items—meters, exhaust- 
ers, pumps, piping, buildings, land, 20 
to 40%. 

No. 8. To substantially lower pro- 
duction investment costs will require 
a gas process which will minimize 
the need for items 2, 3. 4 (of No. 7) 
as well as Item No. 1. In other words, 
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to find some way to merely increase 
capacities of generators effects a re- 
duction in only one of several items 
which comprise only 25% of the total 
investment. 

‘No. 9. The industry needs and must 
have a low investment cost plant to 
meet peak loads of heating. 


Economics of Sales 

From the economics of sales man- 
ufactured gas report we can draw 
the following conclusions: 

No. 10. The evidence (of results 
prior to the war) shows that gas can 
be sold in substantial volumes for 
domestic and other purposes in spite 
of the competition from other fuels. 

No. 1l. The gains made in Mcf. 
gross and net operating revenues (for 
the six years prior to the war) vary 
widely as between companies. 

No. 12. The differences in results 
do not appear to be due to local com- 
petitive conditions, since companies 
similarly situated show a wide dif- 
ference in the gains made. 

No. 13. The major reason for the 
widespread difference in  perform- 
ance seems to be due to local company 
policies. 

Appliance Survey 

No. 14. The gas appliances avail- 
able prior to the war, were, in gen- 
eral, adequate to met competitive ap- 
pliance performance. 

No. 15. There seems a need for im- 
proving and_ strengthening certain 
parts of gas appliances so as to’ re- 
duce servicing costs. This applies to 
both domestic and commercial ap- 
pliances, the latter particularly needs 
drastic improvement from a servic- 
ing viewpoint. 


No. 16. There is a real need for a 


fully automatic safe lighting pilot. 
This lighting equipment should never 
require the use of a match. 


PUBLISHED HEREWITH are excerpts from 
the report of the A.G.A. Postwar Planning 
Ccommittee’s subcommittee on the “Engin- 
eering and Economic Phases of the Industry.” 
which is functioning under Chairman Hall 
M. Henry, director of gas operations, NEGEA 
Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Henry’‘s 
study is a portion of the report that the 
A.G.A. Postwar Planning Committee had pre- 
pared for presentation at the A.G.A. meeting 
in Chicago prior to its cancellation. 


Research 
No. 17. There is need for a Direc- 


tor or Coordinator of Research. 


No. 18. The industry needs to under- 
take immediately an aggressive gas 
production research program. The fu- 
ture of the manufactured gas division 
of our industry may well hinge on our 
ability to secure a low investment 
cost gas production plant. The eco- 
nomic position of certain natural gas 
companies could be improved if a low 
investment cost gas plant could be 
developed. 

No. 19. The industry also needs a 
distribution research program — on 
ways and means for lowering the 
distribution investment cost to serve 
fringe customers particularly — and 
the distribution investment costs to 
serve heating loads may well receive 
attention. 

No. 20. The industry needs to con- 
tinue and enlarge its utilization re- 
search program. Especial attention 
should be given to the development 
of fully automatic lighting pilots. 
(No match ever required). We should 
no longer allow our crude competi- 
tor to boast of the ability to use his 
equipment without ever having to use 
a match, when most all of our equip- 
ment requires the use of a match to 
light a_ pilot. 

No. 21. The industry should under. 
take to make a periodic (yearly or 
when new major developments occur) 
determination of the relative operat- 
ing costs between gas and competitive 
fuels under normal conditions of 
service and use for the following: 

a. Cooking—using gas vs. coal, oil, elec- 
tricity and ‘bottled gas, 

b. Water heating—when obtained under 
the following conditions: 

2. —_ heater—gas vs. electricity and 

oll. 

2. Automatically controlled storage wa- 

ter heater—gas vs. electricity and oil. 

3. Instantaneous—gas vs. electricity, oil 

and bucket a day coal. 

4. Central heating plant—gas vs. 

and oil. 

5. Kitchen stove—gas vs. coal and oil. 

c. Refrigeration—gas vs. electricity, oil. 
bottled gas and ice. 

d. Heating—gas vs. 


The above findings and _ recom- 
mendations, while not official in ev- 
ery respect, are fully justified from 
the Engineering and Economic studies 
thus far completed. 


coal 


oil and aud 
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Development of the Gas Industry Through 


RESEARCH AND PROMOTION 


HE gas industry is about to embark 

on one of the most momentous 
undertakings in its history. It has re- 
cognized the need for aggressive action 
to improve the economics of its busi- 
ness and to meet the competition of 
other fuels in the postwar period, and 
will shortly launch a campaign to 
raise an additional amount of $1,000,- 
000 per year for three years to finance 
an expanded program of research, na- 
tional advertising and general pro- 
motional effort. 

This program is a direct result of 
the able and constructive work of the 
Postwar Planning Committee of the 
Association, and is designed to carry 
out those recommendations of the Com- 
mittee which require the combined ac- 
tion of the entire industry rather 
than individual company action. The 
reports of the Committee are based 
on sound analyses of markets, the 
means of securing such markets, and 
the engineering and economic fac- 
tors affecting the present and future 
operations of the industry. 


Earnings Unimpressive 


Aside from the abnormal record of 
the war period, the trend of earning 
of a large section of the gas indus- 
try in recent years has been unim- 
pressive, to say the least.. Rising costs 
of labor and materials and the rapid 
advances of competing services have 
had a marked effect upon the ability 
of the industry to maintain and de- 
velop its business, and it is clearly 
indicated that this situation will be 
accentuated in the period after the 
war. 

The fact is that the economic ad- 
vantage which the gas industry has 
heretofore enjoyed over other modern 
fuel services has shown a downward 
trend for some years past. It is pro- 
bable that this trend will be accel- 
erated during the postwar period, par- 
ticularly with respect to electric com- 
petition, unless the gas industry is pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of elec- 
tric capacity released from war pro- 


duction requirements and seeking an 


outlet in the domestic field. 

The aggressive advertising and pro- 
motional efforts of the electric indus- 
try which have far outweighed those 
of the gas industry and will be inten- 
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By ERNEST R. ACKER 


President, American Gas Association 


sified after the war, have already had 
a material effect upon customer pre- 
ference and the relative position of 
gas vs. electricity as the modern fuel. 
The record of the past decade shows 
that the average domestic electric 
“use,” has increased approximately 
70%, whereas domestic gas “use,” 
including space heating, in the manu- 
factured gas industry shows no gain, 
and in the natural gas industry only 
about 14%. 

Current information indicates that 
the electric industry’s postwar plan- 
ners contemplate an increase of 50% 
in their domestic business by 1950, and 
it should be evident that this can 
only be accomplished by inroads on 
the gas industry. I realize that the 
figures of past growth are not entirely 
comparable as between the. two in- 
dustries but I submit that they never- 
theless indicate clearly the reason for 
the narrowing differential between the 
competitive costs of gas and electric 
services. 

The position of the gas industry in 
the financial world is a direct reflec- 
tion of its mixed record since the last 
war. The negative attitude of finan- 
cial interests, particularly with respect 
to manufactured gas company securi- 
ties, is clearly illustrated in Moody’s 
Bond Survey of August 21, 1944, 
which comments at some length on 
the past record and future prospects 
of that section of the industry. Moody’s 
judgment as to “Investments in the 
Manufactured Gas Industry” is ex- 
pressed as follows: 


“Long term prospects for the manufac- 
tured gas industry, in our opinion, are 
unimpressive, and generally speaking we 
recommend against commitments in bonds 
of companies thus engaged. Immediately, 
and for some further time, there is no 
cause for concern but a conservative poli- 
cy is suggested because (1) there is the 
likelihood of gradual further deteriora- 
tion over a period, (2) purchases must 
be made at high prices in the present 
market and (3) funds can be placed to 
better advantage at only small concessions 
in yield in more strongly situated obliga- 
tions of other utility enterprises, notably 
the bonds of electric operating companies, 
the outlook for which is for further im- 
provement in their underlying security in 
the postwar era.” 


This is a matter of grave concern 
to the manufactured gas industry, par- 
ticularly in its effect on the think- 
ing of large investors throughout the 
country who have already in numer- 
ous instances required a higher yield 
from gas company securities than from 
those of other utilities.. The Moody 
article further indicates that the 15- 
year record is unimpressive, stressing 
loss of earning power during the de- 
pression period 1930-1934 and stabil- 
itv rather than gains between 1935 and 
1940. 


The position of the gas industry is 
no different from that in which other 
major industries have found them- 
selves as a result of economic change 
or too great reliance on price ad- 
vantage. In every instance the solu- 
tion has lain in improvement of the 
product and aggressive promotion of 
the business. These things have been 


“THE FUTURE OF THE GAS INDUSTRY is in its own hands. What that future may 
be depends to a large extent upon the initiative, intelligence and effort which the 
industry exerts in its own behalf. Rising costs and aggressive competilion have 
created problems which require immediate and effective action. The industry must 
unite in a determined effort to improve the economics of its operations and to pro- 
mote its business so that the possibilities of gas service may be realized to the 
fullest extent and the position of the gas industry may be strengthened as an 
important factor in our social and industrial structure. Such action on the part of 
the indusiry will not only preserve and extend its markets but will have a direct 
bearing on the ability of the industry to attract new capital on more favorable terms 
in the future than have prevailed in the recent past. 

“It is obvious that financial interests are attracted by the securities of those 
industries which show a progressive spirit and which continually safeguard their 
future through substantial expenditures for research and aggressive promotional ef- 
fort. It is essential, therefore, that the gas industry in its own self-interest demon- 
strate its faith in the future of its business by appropriating adequate funds for 
research and promotional development.”—From the text of the “Plan for Research 
and Promotional Development in the Gas Industry.” 

President Acker’s address was presented before the Annual Meeting of the 


American Gas Association, October 5, 1944. 
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A PLAN FOR RESEARCH AND PROMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


IN THE GAS INDUSTRY 


The plan calls for additional funds of $1,000,000 per year for a three-year 
period, beginning October 1, 1944, to provide for an expanded program of research, 


national advertising and publicity and general promotional effort. 


Such funds 


would be in addition to those provided by the industry for the support of present 
industry activities and would be used and administered as indicated in the tabular 


summary of the Plan: 


For Research, $600,000 


Utilization Research in connection with domestic, industrial and com- 
mercial appliances 


transmission and distribution. 
be assigned to gas production research, of which $270,000 will be pro- 
vided by manufactured gas 
companies. ) 


ee. ee ee ee eee eee 


of the A.G.A. amounted to $189,000 and could be financed from the 
general funds of the Association only because of the curtailment of other 
activities of the Association as a result of the war. 


an increased number of insertions, advertising surveys and 
publicity on gas service and appliances. 
tion to the amount of approximately $400,000 per year now being contri- 
buted by the industry to the National Advertising Program and will be 
supplemented by proposed contributions from gas appliance manufacturers 
of at least $200,000 per year, making a total program of $800,000 per 
year. 
for increased domestic, industrial and commercial gas service and appli- 


$200,000 
General Technical Research including research on gas production 
(It is proposed that of this amount $350,000 
companies and $80,000 by natural gas 
$400,000 
Appropriations for all research purposes during the past fiscal year 
For National Advertising, $200,000 
To provide for the use of better media, four-color advertisements, 
increased 
The amount allocated is in addi- 
The additional amount provided under this Plan will be available 
eubhitia: $200,000 


adn 


For General Sales Promotion and Coordination, $200,000 


Promotional Bureau, $100,000 

It is proposed to organize at A.G.A. Headquarters a Promotional 
Bureau staffed with highly qualified personnel to augment and coordinate 
the promotional work of the Association with gas utility companies, gas 
appliance manufacturers and manufacturers of related appliances and 
equipment, and to act in an advisory capacity to the Sections and Com- 
mittees of the Association in the development of aggressive, coordinated 
promotional plans for advertising publicity and sales programs.  Esti- 
mated cost for calaries, traveling and miscellaneous expenses........................ 


Sales Promotional Programs, $100,000 

Development and execution of industry-wide sales promotional pro- 
grams coordinated with those of gas utility companies, gas appliance manu- 
facturers and manufacturers of related appliance and equipment. Among 
the programs proposed are the promotion of Certified Performance Appli- 
ances, the Coordinated Kitchen, training of sales personnel, market re- 
search and surveys, and the general acceptance and distribution of gas 


$100,000 


appliances. 


err eee eee eee 


TOTAL ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUIRED ANNUALLY 
FOR THREE-YEAR PERIOD..........0.... 


accomplished in numerous instances 
through increased expenditures for 
research, effective advertising and in- 
telligent promotional effort based on a 
thorough knowledge of what the pub- 
lic wants and will buy. Organized ef- 
forts along these lines, greatly ex- 
ceeding those which the gas industry 
has financed in the past, are essential 
to the future of the industry. 


It is proposed that the required ad- 
ditional amount of $1,000,000 per 
year for the three-year period begin- 
ning October 1, 1944, be provided by 
voluntary subscription to the fund at 
the rate of .15 of 1% of the gross 
revenue of natural gas utility com- 
panies and at the rate of .32 of 1% 
of the gross revenue of manufactured 
gas companies, and at the of 1/30 of 
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1% of the gross revenue of natural 
gas pipe line companies. A ceiling 
of $80,000 will apply to the annual 
contribution of any single operating 
copany. Mixed gas companies, whose 
production operations include reform- 
ing of natural gas only, are regarded 
as natural gas companies; other mixed 
gas companies as manufactured gas 
companies. 


Based on the revenues of natural, 
manufactured and mixed gas com- 
panies for 1941, the last prewar year, 
the proposed subscription rates will 
provide a fund of 1,400,000 per year 
if companies representing 70% of the 
total gas meters in the country par- 
ticipate in the program. 

Companies now subscribing directly 
to the National Advertising Program 


which totals approximately $400,000 
per year will be entitled to credit the 
amount of such annual subscriptions 
against their annual subscriptions to 
the new Research and Promotional! 
fund. 

Subscriptions in each of the three 
vears will be based on revenue fo) 
the previous calendar year and on 
commitments for the full three-year 
period. : 

The funds provided under this Plan 
will be earmarked for the purposes 
stated and will be allocated to speci- 
fic projects by the Special Committee 
authorized by the Executive Board. 


Responsibility for the expenditure 
of funds so allocated will rest with 
the Department, Bureau, Section or 
Committee to which the activity is 
assigned, under the general super- 
vision of the Executive Board. 

This, in brief, is the Plan prepared 
by the Committee on Gas Industry 
Promotional Development and ap- 
proved by the Executive Board of the 
Association for submission to the gas 
industry. The details of the Plan 
represent the combined opinion of 
a large numher of industry executives 
as to what is best for the industry 
as a whole irrespective of the interests 
of individual companies or groups. 


Special Committee Named 


The Executive Board in approving 
the Plan, authorized the appointment 
of a Special Committee of not more 
than 12 gas industry executives to 
raise and administer the funds to be 
provided under the Plan. Such Com- 
mittee, which is now in process of 
formation, will shortly submit the 
Plan to all members of the industry 
and will arrange through regional 
committee activity for personal soli- 
citation and follow-up of each indi- 
vidual company. 


The Plan provides a gross fund 
of $1,400,000 per year for a three- 
year period but a net additional fund 
of $1,000,000 per year after credits 
have been taken for $400,000 now be- 
ing contributed to the National Ad- 
vertising Program. This $1,000,000 
is allocated, $600,000 for research and 
$400,000 for promotional activities. 
There are those in the industry who 
feel strongly that the research funds 
alone should be raised to $1,000,000 
per year, while others feel equally 
strongly that that amount and more 
should be expended for additional 
promotional effort. The Committee in 
the end struck a balance which it felt 
would gain the majority support of 
the industry and which resulted in a 
total amount which the industry could 
be reasonably expected to contribute 
at the present time. 
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The $600,000 for research provides 
$200,000 for utilization research on 
domestic, industrial and commercial 
appliances, and $400,000 for technical 
research. The utilization research has 
gained wide support as a result of the 
excellent work already done at the 
A.G.A. Laboratories and because of 
the fact that specific research projects 
can be readily defined and scheduled 


in this field. 


The $400,000 for technical research 
includes $50,000 for distribution and 
transmission projects, which can also 
be readily outlined in advance, and 
$350,000 for gas production research 
which is practically a new field of 
association activity. This element 
of the program represents the think- 
ing of manufactured gas company 
representatives who feel that the in- 
dustry cannot hope to develop or even 
hold its business. unless it can find 
the means to produce low cost on-peak 
gas for house heating in the immediate 
future and can utimately develop an 
over-all low cost production process 
in substitution for existing production 
methods. 


The need for such developments is 
recognized by the entire industry. 
There is some lack of agreement, how- 
ever as to when and how such re- 
search should be undertaken, the ar- 
gument being advanced that the in- 
dustry should not be asked to supply 
funds for production research until a 
specific program of projects has been 
developed indicating more clearly how 
the money is to be spent. Equally 
strong argument has been presented to 
the effect that production research 
cannot be specifically defined or lim- 
ited in advance, and that the needs of 
the industry are so compelling that 
sufficient funds should be made avail- 
able to initiate and carry through a 
substantial program of research in the 
whole field of gas production. This 
issue was debated at length by the 
Committee responsible for the prep- 
aration of the Plan, the Committee 
finally taking the position that the 
objectives of the proposed research 
are clear, that there are developments 
already under way which merit im- 
mediate additional research expendi- 
tures and that the industry can proper- 
ly depend upon highly competent tech- 
nical committees to give assurance that 
the research funds proposed to be 
collected now for future use will be 
constructively and wisely spent. 


It is obvious that the funds for 
production research will not be ex- 
pended at the rate of $350,000 per 
year for a three-year period. It is 
intended that they be collected on this 
basis to create a total fund of $1,050.- 
000 which will be available for use 
over whatever period is necessary for 
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the completion of a sound and effective 
program. It is entirely possible that 
additional funds will be required as 
the program is advanced but the Com- 
mittee feels that such funds will be 
readily obtainable on the basis of the 
potential value of such new develop- 
ments as result from the research un- 
dertaken. The initial funds cannot be 
specifically justified on an individual 
project basis but must be made avail- 
able by the industry with faith in its 
own future and with the full expecta- 
tion that adequate research expendi- 
tures will ultimately produce the re- 
sults desired. 


The promotional features of the 
Plan involve estimated expenditures of 
$400,000 per year for the three-year 
period, $200,000 for additional Na- 
tional Advertising and $200,000 for 
qualified promotional personnel and 
for sales promotional programs. 


The Postwar Planning Committee 
states that the industry can now unite 
aggressively in support of the “clean, 
cool, odorless kitchen,” which will ex- 
cel in cooking, as well as in cleanliness 
and cost, that provided by all other 
fuels. The gas industry will have 
something worthy of its best promo- 
tional efforts in the postwar period 
and must now prepare for a fight to 
the finish for the all important dom- 
estic load. 

The volume of National Advertising 
of the electric industry is so far 
beyond even the capabilities of the 
gas industry that there can be no 
thought of attempting to compete on 
a volume basis. The gas industry, 
however, must have a program of 
sufficient size and effectiveness to 
justify its existence on its own merits 
and to supplement the programs of 
the gas appliance manufacturers. 


Present contributions to the Na- 
tional Advertising Program total ap- 
proximately $400,000 annually. With 
these limited funds the National Ad- 
vertising Committee has done an ex- 


cellent job but it is now estimated 
that a fully effective program involv- 
ing four-color advertisements, the use 
of better media and an increased num- 
ber of insertions, would cost a mini- 
mum of $800,000 per year. It is pro- 
posed that of the additional $400,000 
per year required, $200,000 per year 
be provided by gas utility companies 
through the operation of this Plan and 
that $200,000 be provided by gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers as their con- 
tribution toward the success of an en- 
larged National Advertising Program. 
It is difficult to conceive of a more 
modest approach to a vital problem 
than that represented by this $800,000 
program of National Advertising fi- 
nanced by the entire gas industry. 

The enlarged promotional activi- 
ties proposed under the Plan involve 
the establishment of a Promotional 
Bureau. at A.G.A. Headquarters, 
staffed with highly qualified person- 
nel, to initiate, propose to or prepare 
for Sections and Committees, promo- 
tional plans for advertising, publicity 
and sales programs; to enlarge and 
coordinate the promotional work of 
the Association with all branches of 
the industry and of related industries; 
to foster and guide new product de- 
velopment; and to promote market 
research and surveys. In addition, the 
Plan provides additional funds for 
sales promotional efforts in the post- 
war period including resumption of 
the CP range program; the develop- 
ment of similar promotional programs 
for gas water heating and househeating 
equipment; the promotion of the “Co- 
ordinated Gas Kitchen Program” al- 
ready initiated by authority of the 
Executive Board; the development of 
salesmen’s selection and training pro- 
grams and the promotion of the gen- 
eral acceptance and distribution of 
gas appliances. 

Complete details on the “Plan” are 
covered in the presentation which | 
commend for your careful consider- 
ation. 


N. B. Bertolette, Hartford, Conn. 

P. S. Young, Newark, N. J. 

C. E. Bennett, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bruno Rahn, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. K. Wrench, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. V. Bowes, Tulsa, Okla. 

F. S. Wade, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Paul B. McKee, Portland, Ore. 

W. Bond Collins, Miami Beach, Fla. 
C. H. Zachry, Dallas, Tex. 

F. T. Parks, Denver, Colo. 

E. R. Acker, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


chairman. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON GAS INDUSTRY RESEARCH AND 
PROMOTIONAL PLAN 


The president, and the chairmen of 
the Natural Gas and Manufactured Gas 
Departments of the Association will 
serve as ex-officio members of the Com- 
mittee. 

A second Committee representing the 
best promotional talent in the industry 
will, with the assistance of the Chairmen 
of the interested Departments, Sections 
and Committees of the Association, have 
supervision over the operation of the 
Promotional Bureau provided under the 
Plan and of the promotional programs 
approved from time to time by the Spe- | 
cial Committee of executives listed above. 
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OPERATING IDEAS 


Cleaning Gas Services With 
Vacuum by Truck Motor 


A steel tank of about 2 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity, with valve and compound gage 
(30 in. vacuum, 100 Ib. pressure), 
both protected by screen, is strapped 
in position on the truck. A lubricated 
cock and 6 ft. of suction hose are in- 
stalled at the air inlet. 

The manifold of the truck is tapped 
for 14 in. pipe and 14 in. copper tub- 
ing is run to the dashboard where the 
valve assembly is located. Copper tub- 
ing is then run from this assembly to 
the rear of the cap where the connec- 
tion to the tank is made with small 
rubber hose or 14 in. copper tubing. 
Gauce - 30° Vacuum 
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Operation: A vacuum is created in 
the tank. When the tank is connected 
to the manifold, it will be necessary 
to open the air intake valve on the 
dashboard for a short time so as not 
to stall the motor. The specially de- 
signed air valve also permits the tank 
to be used with pressure. 

Cleaning: Close valve at gage, dis- 
connect tubing and take tank to meter 
location. Remove meter and _ attach 
hose to the inlet sides of meter bar 
or directly to the service pipe. Open 
the lubricated cock very slowly until 
the sound of dust or rust starting to 
move can be heard, then quickly turn 
the cock wide open. 
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PLATE For METER 


OLo AuToMmasILE 
UNIVERSAL 


Swivel Plate for Topping 
5-Lt and 10-Lt. Meters 


When topping, it is necessary to tilt 
the meter at different angles and 
place a block under the bottom each 
time the meter is moved. A swivel 
plate is made of an old universal 
joint from an automobile. Once the 
meter is placed on the plate it can 
be tilted and turned in any position 
desired without putting the soldering 
copper down. _ 

The plate is made of flat iron 
1, in. x 10 in. x 12% in. with angle 
iron sides. The ball joint is fastened 
to the bench and the collar is fastened 
to the plate. These are held together 
by a coil spring. 
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Meter Diaphragm Tester 


Minute holes in meter diaphragms 
do not cause meter inaccuracies at the 
low pressure differentials of opera- 
tion. This device will determine 
whether or not a diaphragm has 
a “proof affecting” leak. After the 
diaphragm is filled with air, the 
hand valve is closed thereby closing 


From AGA’s “Report of Subcommittee on 
Wrinkles,” W. R. FRASER, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Chairman. 


an electric circuit to the timing device. 
After 7 sec. the timer closes an aux- 
iliary circuit turning on small light. 
If during this 7 sec. the static pres- 
sure inside the diaphragm has not 
dropped below 26 in. (as noted by 
lower wire guide) the diaphragm is 
considered to be O.K. This limit mark 
must be set to maintain sound repair 
practice. 


Drip Odorizer for Natural Gas 


The sketch illustrates a drip-type 
odorizer in which several old prin- 
ciples are utilized in new combina- 
tions. 

Odorant is added to gas in amounts 
proportionate to the flow by differ- 
ential pressure across an orifice being 


1° HOKE 
CONTROL 
VALVE 


ORIFICE PLATE 
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transferred through the small constant 
level feed tank (C). Flow is controlled 
by a 1° needle-type valve. Odorant is 
stored in the calibrated measuring tank 
(D), and is fed to the small cylinder 
(C) automatically as required, a con- 
stant level being maintained by the 
old “Chicken Watering” principle. 


The system is safeguarded against 
abrupt pressure changes in either di- 
rection by the use of the check valve 
(A) and special relief valve (B). The 
latter valve remains in the closed po- 
sition during normal operation and 
opens if line pressure drops. If the 
line pressure drops, the odorant in 
the measuring tank would be forced 
into the system by the pressure of the 
gas above the liquid. When the nor- 
mal pressure conditions are resumed, 
the measuring tank is repressured by 
gas flowing through the check valve 
and bubbling up through the liquid. 
Indicating pressure on gage (E) shows 
failure of relief valve (B). 
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CORROSION AND PROTECTION 


Of Buried Metallic Structures 


Compiled and Abstracted by GUY CORF IELD, Technical Editor, GAS 


4. Cathodic Protection, Theory and Research 


Determination of Current Requirements 


KIRK H. LOGAN, chief, underground corro- 
sion section, National Bureau of Standards 
with the collaboration of Drs. J. M. PEARSON 
and I. A. DENISON and Messrs. R. F. HAD- 
LEY and A. V. SMITH. Excerpts from a 
paper. “The Determination of the Current 
Required for Cathodic Protection,” presented 
before U. S. Bureau of Standards Soil Cor- 
rosion Conference. 


T IS generally agreed and can he 

shown by the consideration of elec- 
trochemical processes that electrolytic 
corrosion of steel will cease when cur- 
rent flows to-all points on the sur- 
face of the steel. The difficulty in de- 
termining whether this condition has 
been established with respect to a 
buried metal lies in the facts that 
neither the buried metal nor the soil 
adjacent to it is an equi-potential sur- 
face. As a result, measurements of 
the difference of potential between 
the metal and the earth taken to de- 
termine the direction of the current 
in the earth with respect to the sur- 
face of the metal represent the average 
of several potential differences which 
may differ in magnitude and direc- 
tion. 

Therefore, the cathodic-protection 
engineer usually tries to apply a po- 
tential which.will cause at least some 
current to flow to every point on the 
metal surface. Since he has no way 
of determining when he has accom- 
plished this he is forced to apply such 
potentials as experience has shown to 
be satisfactory under other conditions 
assumed to be similar to those under 
consideration. The simplest of these 
procedures is to apply current until 
the pipe is negative to the earth by 
an amount depending on the kind of 
electrode used and the judgment of 
the engineer. Three tenths of a volt 
is the difference of potential frequent- 
ly chosen if a steel electrode is used, 
and 0.85 volt if the reference electrode 
is copper surrounded by a saturated 
copper sulfate solution. 
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The copper-copper sulfate electrode 
is frequently regarded as preferable 
because it is nearly constant in its 
potential and nearly free from polar- 
ization if it carries only a very small 
current. 


That the potential of iron with re- 
spect to a copper sulfate reference 
electrode is not the same for all soils 
is indicated by Table 1. For a test 
of the effectiveness of zinc as a source 
of cathodic protection, three iron rings 
were buried in each of eight locations. 
The potential of each ring was meas- 
ured with a potentiometer voltmeter 
before the experiment was started. 
The potentials at six of the test sites 
are shown below: 


The potential difference between a 
pipe and an electrode some distance 
from its surface may be affected by 
an IR drop caused by current flow- 
ing to or from the pipe. This may 
be important in cases of cathodic pro- 
tection. On account of the possible 
sources of error just mentioned many 
engineers use the change in potential 
of the pipe when current is applied 
as the criterion for the degree of pro- 
tection and assume that the pipe is 
protected when its potential has been 
lowered 0.3 volt. Obviously the con- 
dition of the pipe may be such that 
no current is required for its protec- 
tion, in which case the lowering of its 
potential is unnecessary. 


Under other conditions the change 
in potential of the pipe with respect 
to an electrode some distance away 
may be due largely to the IR drop 
in the soil and not representative of the 
change at the pipe surface. To avoid 
this error some engineers use an elec- 
trode separated from the pipe by 
about 14 in. of insulation. This avoids 
most of the IR drop unless the pipe 
has an insulating coating, but such 
measurements are influenced by the 


condition of the pipe adjoining the 
electrode. It is, of course, possible to 
take account of the resistance of the 
soil or coating surrounding the pipe 
as has been done by Ewing‘ and 
Scott ° °. 


The most important objection to 
potential or change in potential as a 
criterion for protection was pointed 
out by Ewing’, who showed that 
whén current was applied to a cathode 
such as a pipe line the potential of 
the protected metal with respect to 
a reference electrode might gradually 
increase or decrease depending on the 
reaction at the cathode. The reaction 
is determined by the aeration and pH 


value of the soil. 


Current-potential curves: In the 
course of a study of the velocity of 
corrosion Britton *® found that when 
the current flowing to a piece of iron 
in aerated 1/10 N. potassium chlo- 
ride solution was gradually reduced 
from a value more than sufficient to 
prevent corrosion of the iron, the 
potential of the iron with respect to a 
reference electrode quite near it in- 
creased up to a certain current and 
then remained constant as the current 
was further reduced. Experiments as 
well as_ theoretical considerations 
showed that the break in the curve 
occurred at the current density just 
sufficient to prevent corrosion. The 
experiment was repeated with other 
concentrations of potassium sulfate. 


Ewing‘ working at the Bureau of 
Standards as a Research Associate for 
the American Gas Association, under- 
took an extended investigation to de-. 
termine how the phenomenon discov- 
ered by Britton*® could be used to 
determine the current required for 
the protection of pipelines. By the 
use of the work of Muller ® he showed 
that the potential of a corroding cath- 
ode was its original potential dimin- 
ished by the IR drops resulting from 


the flow of the local and imposed 


currents, i.e., that if these IR drops 
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FIG. 1. Pearson-Hadley null circuit. 


were deducted or eliminated from the 
observations the corrected potential 
of the cathode would be a constant. 
Ewing also showed, by reasoning 
and citations of the work of other 
experimenters 9 ,o, that after the cur- 
rent became sufficient to prevent cor- 
rosion the cathode would act as a hy- 
drogen electrode and that the poten- 
tial of such an electrode varies with 
the logarithm of the current flowing 
to the cathode. Consequently if the 
true potential of the cathode is plotted 
against the logarithm of the impressed 
current. the resultant curve should con- 
sist of a horizontal and a sloping line 
connected by a curve representing the 
transition to the overvoltage curve. 
The intersection of the projection of 
the straight lines indicates the cur- 
rent required to prevent corrosion. 
All methods for determining the 
conditions required for the protection 
of a buried structure involve a source 
of power such as a welding genera- 
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tor, rectifier or battery; a means of 
varying the power, such as a rheostat; 
and an ammeter. The sizes of these 
pieces of apparatus depend on the 
size and condition of the structure to 
be protected. Usually considerably 
more current will be required for a 
test using Ewing’s criterion than for 
the other methods, although the cur- 
rent required for protection may be 
less, according to Ewing’s criterion. 
All methods involve the measurement 
of the potential of the structure with 
respect to a reference electrode, and 


because of the high resistance of this 
electrode or of the earth adjacent to 
it and because of the possibility of 
polarization of the electrode, the po- 
tential measuring. instrument should 
have a high internal resistance. A 
potentiometer-voltmeter or a vacuum 
tube voltmeter is usually used. It is 
desirable that both the ammeter and 
the voltmeter have the same period 
and that this be short. 


The null method: Difficulties en- 
countered by Ewing and McRaven in 
running potential-log current curves 
by a method which involved measure- 
ment of the resistance between the 
electrode and a pipeline and the com- 
putation of the IR drop to be deducted 
from the observed potential, led the 
latter to suggest a two-electrode circuit 
for eliminating the IR drop. This was 
the forerunner of the null circuit de- 
veloped by Pearson for laboratory re- 
search on electrode phenomena and 
modified by Hadley for field use. Fig. 
1 shows the essential features of the 
Pearson-Hadley null circuit. 


The operation of the circuit is as 
follows: With the current circuit 
open and S, in the left position, the 
null circuit is opened and the original 
potential of the structure obtained as 
by the earlier method. S, is then 
reversed, the current circuit closed, 
and the rheostat R adjusted to permit 
the passage of the estimated protec- 
tive current or any other current suf- 
ficient to cause a well-defined change 
in the reading of the vacuum-tube 
voltmeter when S, is shifted. The 
switch S, is then moved from side to 
side, and the sliding contact N on the 
null potentiometer is adjusted until 
changing the position of the switch 
S, causes little or no change in the 
reading of the vacuum-tube voltmeter, 
which is serving as a null galvano- 
meter. When a change in I does not 
affect the deflection of the galvano- 
meter the latter is obviously not af- 
fected by an IR drop in its circuit. 

A comparison of the null circuit in 
Fig. 1 with the Wheatstone bridge 
circuits below it in which correspond- 
ing points have been similarly let- 


Location 


TABLE 1. 


Potential of iron ring with 
respect to CuSO4 electrode 


Austintown, Ohio 
Deerfield, Ohio 

Rocky Ford, California 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Los Angeles, California 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


V olts 
—.575 to —.600 
—.725 to —.730 
—-.140 
—. 70 to — ./4 
— .49 to —. 52 
—,.7153 to —./60 
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iered may make the operation of the 
circuit clearer. The batteries in the 
lower right bridge circuit represent 
ihe voltage supplied by the backout 
potentiometer and the potential of the 
pipe with respect to the reference 
electrode. If the bridge has first been 
balanced with respect to resistance 
(IR drops) the galvanometer V_ will 
read zero when the backout voltage 
equals the potential of the pipe. 
After the bridge or null circuit has 
been balanced for a current to which 
it is sensitive, the current is reduced 
to a very small value. When suffi- 
cient time has elapsed for the vacuum- 
tube voltmeter to reach a steady state, 
the potential across it is backed oui 
by means of the potentiometer resis- 
tor R, and the readings of the am- 
meter I and the voltmeter V are re- 
corded. The rheostat R, is then re- 
adjusted to pass from 30 to 50% 
more current and a new balance is 
obtained. Thus a series of observa- 
tions of E and I are accumulated. At 
first little or no change will be ob- 
served. Observations should be con- 
tinued until four or more definite 
changes in E have been obtained. 
Usually it will not be necessary to 
readjust the null circuit until after 
the critical current has been passed. 
In some cases the circuit becomes 
badly unbalanced for large currents. 
It is advisable to check the balance 
of the null circuit from time to time. 


APPENDIX 


The design and use of ap:-atatus for av- 
plying the nul] method of determining the 
current required to prevent corroczicn of a 
buried structure. 

The following is a description of 
apparatus built and used by the au- 
thor for determining the current re- 
quired for the protection of buried 
structures. The apparatus is described 
because it works in a fairly satisfac- 
tory manner and can be constructed 
from parts easily obtained under nor- 
mal conditions. No doubt better ap- 
paratus can be designed, especially if 
it is to be used under only one 
known condition. 

Null, back-out and _ potentiometer 
circuits: Fig. 2 shows the details of 
the null and back-out circuits. The 
rheostat-potentiometers are stock ar- 
ticles designed for radio apparatus. 
Most of these have power ratings of 
from 6 to 10 watts and current-carry- 
ing capacity of 7 or more milli- 
amperes. They were about 3 in. in 
diameter and 14% to 3 in. high, not 
including the-shaft and knob. The 


variable megohm resistor was much 
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FIG. 2. 


Details of NBS 
null and back out of 
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circuit. 
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smaller in size and 
current capacity. 
Hadley says it is un- 
necessary. 

A switch makes it 
possible to open the 
null circuit and con- 
nect the vacuum- 
tube voltmeter, di- 
rectly to the back- 
out circuit thus 
forming a potentio- 
meter voltmeter. 

The large num- 
ber of rheostats re- 
sulted from a desire 
to keep the total 
resistance of the 
circuits nearly con- 
stant and to provide 
a coarse and fine 
adjustment of the 
potential at the 


+ CuS04 


Back Out | 
circuit 


VolGmeter 6 


terminals of the 
circuits. 

Ease of adjustment of the appara- 
tus is important, if not essential, if 
accurate data are to be obtained 
quickly. The voltmeter used was orig- 
inally a Western Model 269 millia- 
meter. It was taken from some dis- 
carded apparatus. Series resistances 
were added to make the instrument 
indicate volts. A high resistance in- 
strument and higher-resistance back- 
out rheostat would result in longer 
battery life or permit the use of a 
smaller battery. The one actually in- 
stalled was a No. 4 F-J dry cell. The 
current drain is about 20 milliamperes. 
At this rate the battery should serve 
for at least 1000 hours. The appara- 
tus is kept in a box 11 x 11 x 8 in. 
and has a total weight of 16 lbs., of 
which about 5 lbs. is apparatus and 
the remainder battery and case. 

Vacuum-tube voltmeter circuits: 
Fig. 3 shows the circuits of the va- 
cuum-tube voltmeter. The design is 
a modification of one by Garman and 
Droz 18. Another modification of 
this circuit has been described by An- 
derson and Hindman 19. Another de- 


sign has been described by Pearson 


in his paper describing the null cir- 
cuit. Pearson’s design permits the use 
of a Weston Model 1 voltmeter or 
similar instrument as the voltage-in- 


dicating instrument. It has a greater 
range and sensitivity than the instru- 
ment to be described, but larger bat- 
teries are required for its operation 
and these increase its size and weight. 

The potentiometer-rheostats in the 
Bureau of Standards’ vacuum-tube 
voltmeter were similar to those used 
in the back-out or potentiometer-volt- 
meter circuit. The indicating instru- 
ment is a Weston Model 801 micro- 
ammeter having a range of 50 micro- 
amperes and a resistance of about 900 
ohms. A more sensitive meter with 
a higher resistance might be an im- 
provement. At the maximum sensi- 
tivity the Bureau voltmeter gives a 
deflection of one scale division for 
abont 2.5 millivolts. Hicher sensi- 
tivitv would be desirable if unaccom- 
nanied by some undesirable feature. 
As the voltmeter was first built. ad- 
ijusting its zero position changed its 
sensitivitv, and vice versa. Rheostats 
were added to make the adjustment 
of the zero and the sensitivity inde- 
pendent. 

If the vacuum-tube voltmeter is to 
be used as an indicating voltmeter 
it must be calibrated each time it is 
used. A circuit was added to permit 
this if a reference voltmeter is con- 
nected across the terminals of the 
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PRECISION DRILLED FIXED-TYPE ORIFICE 
WITH PROTECTING COUNTERBORE 


PRECISION DRILLED 
ADJUSTABLE-TYPE ORIFICE 
WITH PROTECTING COUNTERBORE 


“Correct design bespeaks a superior product” 
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conditions it is best 
to take readings 
of the instru- 
ments at equal time 


vacuum-tube voltmeter. It was thought 
that it might be desirable to extend 
the range of the instrument by back- 
ing out part of the impressed voltage. 
Switches were so arranged that the 
calibration rheostat and battery could 
be converted into back-out apparatus. 
A filter was added to permit the use 
of the instrument to measure potentials 
supplied by a rectifier which does not 
furnish steady direct voltage. 


All these additions complicated the 
circuits, increased the possibilities of 
trouble and: added to the size and 
weight of the instrument, which has 
the same dimensions as the back-out 
instrument and a weight of 19 Ibs., 
more than half of which is the weight 
of the batteries and case. Rough cal- 
culations indicate that an apparatus 
combining the two instruments could 
be placed in a single metal case in 
such a way that the combination using 
the same type of apparatus including 
the batteries would weigh about 25 |b. 


This weight could be reduced con-. 


siderably if smaller rheostats, bat- 
teries and meters were used. Further 
reduction in weight could be made 
if the apparatus were constructed sole- 
ly to obtain data for current-potential 
curves. It has seemed better to de- 
scribe the apparatus which rendered 
satisfactory service rather than a more 


nearly ideal one which has not been 


tried out. 

When the instrument described was 
used in a high wind it appeared to 
be affected by static. An instrument 


with a metal instrument board and — 


case might be preferable. 
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intervals so spaced 
as to allow time for the instrument 
to become steady, but not long enough 
to be affected by the drift attributed 
to the accumulation of alkali. Obser- 
vations should be made with all 
changes in current in the same direc- 
tion. It is desirable to check and if 
necessary. to readjust the reading of 
the null circuit. from time to time. 
This can be done quickly and without 
seriously interfering with the smooth- 
ness of the current-potential curve. 


After a set of data has been ob- 
tained and the test current shut off, 
the open-circuit potential of the cath- 
ode may drift gradually for an hour 
or more and a repetition of the test 
may result in a value of the protec- 
tive current which may be somewhat 
larger or smaller than the original 
critical value. Repetition of the test 
after current has been applied to the 
cathode for a long time usually re- 
sults in a change in the critical cur- 
rent, due probably to the accumulation 
of alkili endosmosis and _ other 
changes at or near the electrodes. 

These changes have been discussed 
by Darnielle (11) and others. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that no single value 
of current is just sufficient for protec- 
tion at all times and that redetermina- 
tions of the current required for pro- 
tection should be made from time to 
time; at least until the tendency to 
change can be evaluated. It follows 
that exact determination of the current 
required for the protection at a given 
time is not essential. This is fortunate 
since such a determination might prove 
difficult to réport or verify. 

Although Garman and Droz state 
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that the adjustment of the vacuum-tube 
voltmeter is: extremely simple, the 
author has experienced considerable 
difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory 
adjustment of either the original Gar- 
man and Droz circuit or the modified 
circuit shown in this paper. 


The adjustment of R, affects not 
only the zero position, but the stability 
of the zero. The ratio of R, to R, de- 
pends on the tube in use, and if a prop- 
er ratio is not obtained the zero posi- 
tion of the instrument shifts when the 
sensitivity of the instrument is adjusted 
by means of R,. The sensitivity of the 
instrument varies with the tube and 
with the voltage of the batteries. The 
zero position of the instrument on 
short circuit is not the same as on open 
circuit. 


However, with sufficient patience, 
experience and manipulation an oper- 
ator can secure quite satisfactory per- 
formance of the vacuum-tube voltmeter 
as a null instrument. 


The instrument built at the Bureau 
does not hold its zero well and fre- 
quent checking and adjustment are 
necessary. If this is done the instru- 
ment can be used as a high-resistance 
voltmeter but the calibration soon after 
each test is advisable. Possibly a stead- 
ier tube would make this unnecessary. 
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POSTWAR NOTES and NOTIONS 


By STANLEY JENKS 


The Elder Statesmen 


A fellow whose many activities make his interest in 
the gas industry only partial told me at the A. G. A. 
Annual Meeting that he was surprised, in fact shocked, at 
the predominance of old men present. Personally, I 
thought he was being facetious until he elaborated by mak- 
ing adverse comparisons with other industries in which 
he is active. 

Is the implied criticism a fair one? One surely recog- 
nizes the peculiar circumstances surrounding this par- 
ticular meeting and the limitations on a more typical 
cross-sectional attendance. Again, and as usual, the 
snappy comeback was several hours too late. I might 
have reminded him that few gas men can afford to retire 
early, if at all. Or I could have asked him to reserve 
his judgment until our next convention at Atlantic City, 
where only the boardwalk creaks when the lads relax. 

An industry, seriously though, is only as old as its 
ideas, and only as senile as its accomplishments. So long 
as the gas industry progresses and takes its proper place in 
the scheme of things, the years of its “elder statesmen” 
are of little consequence. The danger signal is when evi- 
dence appears that old fogeyism is in the saddle. The 
industry’s acceptance. or rejection of the research and 
promotional million dollar plan will be the tip-off. 


The New Plant 


Of course, any gas utility executive who knows what 
the score is cannot help but support the plan for research 
and development announced by the A. G. A. Committee 
on Gas Industry Promotional Development at the A. G. A. 
Annual Meeting in New York, October 5. Only a mil- 
lion dollars a year for three years—and cheap at the 
price, if the committee only accomplishes one-half what 
it has in mind. In fact, it will be money well spent if 
it accomplishes anything (and it surely will), because 
there are certain things on the docket—production prob- 
lems to be solved, utilization improvements to be made, 
and expanded usages to be developed—that no single gas 
company in the industry can solve alone, but from which 
no single gas company can fail to benefit. 

The plan was well presented by A. G. A. President 
Ernest R. Acker, and, apart from allowable differences 
of opinion on petty details, I found an encouraging 
unanimity of approval among the first impressions aired. 

The budet itself: $200,000 for domestic, commercial, 
and industrial appliance research; $400,000 for general 
technical research, of which $350,000 will be applied to 


the problem of reducing manufactured gas production 
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costs with the manufactured gas companies providing 
$270,000 of this amount; an additional $200,000 for 
national advertising, boosting the total to $800,000, if 
the appliance manufacturers contribute $200,000; and 
$200,000 general sales promotion and coordination. 

The iast item is the real innovation, because it recog- 
nizes at long last that we need whole-time professionals 
on the job, instead of trusting to the willing, but fleet- 
ing mercies of committees, the members of which at their 
best can neither spare the time nor energy in these hectic 
days to do the bang-up, follow-through job that the pro- 
motional part of this program must have to succeed. 

The choice of the most fitting man to head the pro- 
posed Promotional bureau in A. G. A. headquarters is 
not going to be an easy one. A big-time operator with 
big time ideas and with plenty of room to maneuver is 
needed. Anybody less will be just more unaccounted-for 
gas. 


Lower Gas Costs 


Every manufacturer knows that product research is a 
long-shot bet on the brains of somebody to make an idea 
materialize into an asset. The gas industry is going 
to bet a minimum of $1,050,000 over the next three 
years on whether there is a cheaper way to make gas, 
or more explicitly, whether a lower investment cost gas 
manufacturing plant can be developed. The need is 
painfully apparent. The business is far too marginal 
these days for reasons quite familiar to those charged 
with operating it. Both the actual cost of making gas 
and the heavy fixed charges on the plant investment are 
proving embarrassingly burdensome. A greater volume 
of sales without peaking the system is sound in theory, 
but there must be some realistic basis to our sales pro- 
motion. Despite our superior fuel service, it must be 
realized that there are economic limitations on how much 
Mr. & Mrs. John Q. Public can afford to pay for cooking; 
for continuous care-free hot water service; for silent, de- 
pendable refrigeration; and healthy central heating and 
air-conditioning. Anybody who has tried to sell automatic 
gas water heaters in an average working class community 
with gas at 15 to 16c per therm knows what the score is. 
As George A. Neal, of Sioux City, said, we need a bar- 
gain in our incremental rate steps to get the volume. 
Such bargains will only be economically possible when 
we know how to get the gas into the holders at a lower 
price than today’s technique makes possible. There is 
no ‘post-war endeavor worthier than this. In fact, are 
we going to spend enough? : | 
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What Women Want in Tomorrow's Kitchen 


A LARGE postwar demand for ap- 
pliances and kitchen equipment 
exists among the women of America, 
according to the findings of a survey 
just made public by “McCall’s Mag- 
azine’ under the title, “What Women 
Want in Their Kitchens of Tomor- 
row. This survey is based on de- 
tailed reports from 11,887 readers of 
this national women’s’ magazine. 
Women from all states and sections 
of the country, from large cities, 
suburbs, small towns and rural dis- 
tricts have reported to the editors of 
“McCall’s” just what they would like 
in their kitchens when equipment 
again becomes available. 


The range market: Although gas 
ranges strongly dominate the present 
cooking scene, and electric ranges run 
far behind, yet electric ranges are on 
98% of the buying lists of the wom- 
en voting on the subject, with eager 
customers almost as numerous as those 
who are still undecided. The market 
lineup for gas ranges is only about 
half as great as that for electric 
models. 


_ Clearly many women are not in 
acute need of new ranges—the tremend- 
ous interest in ranges in the period 
just before the war is reflected in 
the fact that over 59% of the present 
equipment dates from the past six 
years. If women buy a new range 
it will be because new products have 
persuasive qualities. Even so, both 
range and refrigerator markets prom- 
ise activity, but slightly higher vol- 
ome seems indicated for ranges. 

On the other hand it is clear that 
the electric range has accomplished 
no such wholesale conversion as the 
electric refrigerator; in fact, 22% 
voice definite indifference to electric 
ranges. 


Electric Refrigeration Favored: 
There is no denying that women have 
fallen in love with electrical refrigera- 
tion. Electric refrigerators dominate 
the scene, and in spite of the strong 
coverage made ‘in pre-war years, 
healthy ready markets are awaiting 
new electric models when they ap- 
pear. Ice boxes outnumber gas re- 
frigerators in present ownership, but 
in the future market, gas refrigera- 
tors fare considerably better than ice 
boxes. Both, however, are faced with 
a sizable bloc who are opposed to 
them. Prejudice against ice boxes 
suggests a highly restricted market 
for this product. 


Most kitchens boast some kind of 
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refrigerator; only 7% indicated that 
they do not have one, and 80% of 
the present refrigerators being used 
have been bought within the past 10 
years. This might look as though 
there would not be many customers 
for replacements, but a study of the 
survey reveals that many women are 
already interested in discarding their 
present refrigerator for a new one. 


Although more than half the voters 
seem in favor of a separate frozen 
foods cabinet, yet many would pre- 
fer more frozen food storage capacity 
within the refrigerator. There will 
unquestionably be a market for both. 


Dryers: On the subject of electric 
and gas dryers, a product is again 
being dealt with that has made al- 
most no penetration into average 
homes, and the ready market figures 
for both are under 10%. It is not 
readily explained, however, whv the 
immediate market for electric dryers 
is 9.5% and that for gas dryers is 
only 1%: nor why 50% of the voters 
respond favorably to electric dryers, 
while interest in gas dryers goes 
barely over 10%. One can only say 
that this unfamiliar product has 
vielded an extreme illustration of the 
kind of “‘electric fascination” that per- 
meated the voting in several other 
lines. Obviously gas-appliance manu- 
facturers must first cope with safety 
bugaboos and notions of up-to-date- 
ness that sway women’s minds on 
these matters. 


Water Heaters: In spite of the fact 
that gas water heaters are preeminent 
in the present field, women do not 
show much enthusiasm for them. On 
the contrary, if they have their way, 
there will be a boom market for elec- 
tric water heaters after the war. About 
25% express lack of interest in them, 
but this vote has undoubtedly been in- 
fluenced by operating costs and by 
the fact that electric water heaters 
have had less intensive promotion 
than ranges and refrigerators. 


Dishwashers: There is not much 
doubt that women are attracted by 
the electric dishwashing idea. 59.8% 


‘of the contestants are watching dish- 


washers with a favorable eye and may 
be converted into customers if price 
and operation are right. The contest 
letters stressed over and over that 
women are tremendously anxious for 
a good dishwasher and there is prob- 
ably no new kitchen development in 
which a successful mass product could 
achieve a more hearty welcome. Im- 


provements will have to be made be- 
fore the dishwasher can achieve vol- 
ume sales, and manufacturers are al- 
ready familiar with the general com- 
plaints that dishwashers do not save 
enough time or take care of all of 
the dishes ;that they are rough on good 
dishes and not always good cleaners; 
that they cost more than they are 
worth. 


Waste Disposers: Votes for electric 
waste disposers fall into patterns quite 
similar to those for electric dishwash- 
ers. Here again it is a product about 
which women are not well informed, 
but the more knowing speak of plumb- 
ing problems with waste disposers and 
of limitations in the dishwasher’s per- 
formance. 

Kitchen ventilators get a_ strong 
hand in the report. It is called a neces- 
sary feature by 42.5% of the women, 
and whereas the built-in types get 
a landslide vote, women with old 
houses might compromise on a port- 
able unit because of expenses. 


Ranges: The style poll for ranges 
brings to light the great success of 
the flat topped stove. 69% of the kitch- 
ens have it and its popularity has not 
passed the crest. Women want their 
ovens to have glass doors, and they 
want light in the oven, as shown by 
an approval vote of 82.6%. The wide, 
shallow oven is another “extra” which 
appeals to more than 75% of the 
voters. This reaction ties in closely 
with the vote on refrigerator design 
—cooks like to see and get at their 
pies and cakes easily. 


It is hard to dislodge a formula 
that has persisted for a long time— 
often only actual use of new products 
will accomplish the change. The close 
grouped planning of four top units 
at one side of the range remains the 
choice of nearly 50% of the women. 
However, the other 50% are ready 
for less conventional arrangements. 


There was almost unanimous pro- 
test against square pots and pans from 
those who commented on this fea- 
ture; yet when asked the question, 
“If square heating units gave great- 
er efficiency, would you be willing 
to discard all your pots and pans to 
buy a range requiring special square 
pots designed to fit units?” almost 
half of the women are willing to con- 
quer their former prejudices and ac- 
cept a new development. 

Range accessories are desirable but 
not essential to most women. The one 
exception is automatic heat control— 
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here, there is practically no opposi- 
tion. An automatic gas oven lighter 
proved to be the most controversial 
item. : 

The most numerous comments voic- 
ing complaints relate to the age and 
quality of the range; next in impor- 
tance are the complaints on either size 
or design, but to offset the long and 
varied list of complaints is the fact 
that over 3,000 women listed none. 
On the contrary, they find their ranges 
“marvelous.” 

Very few women wish their future 
color schemes limited by definite hues 
in equipment, hence the landslide for 
white ranges and refrigerators. White 
has become so completely identified 
with major equipment that it gets a 
check from four-fifths of the voters. 
Should the open-planning principle 
for floor arrangement which has had 
a high degree of acceptance in recent 
vears, extend to include kitchens, there 
might be a change in this. The fact 
that 9% of the women are anxious 
to have completely open layout in 
their new homes, means there will 
be some immediate market for kitchen 
equipment which departs radically 
from the white clinical type of recent 
years. 


Refrigerators: It is no surprise to 
find that few women think their re- 
frigerators “too large’—the marvel 
is that nearly 59% find them “just 
right.” The trend has been toward 
larger and larger boxes and it is pos- 
sible that when the frozen food com- 
partment is increased in size, the six 
foot model will cease to be adequate. 

One of the interesting victories of 
new design in the contest was the 
landslide given the wide shallow re- 
frigerator. It triumphed almost three 
to one over the familiar deep one- 
door style. If the cost of production 
of such a refrigerator could be con- 
trolled, an excellent reception would 
await such a convenient model. 

If manufacturers continue with sin- 
ele-door types of refrigerators, models 
should be available with both right 
and left hand openings, for accord- 
ing to their letters, more than 75% 
of the women do care which way the 
refrigerator door swings. 


An overwhelmingly high percentage 
of contestants are doing their own 
hcusework and preparing meals—- 
more undoubtedly than were a few 
years ago; which means that some 
women are seeing kitchen defects 


which they might otherwise have over- . 


looked. A change in the domestic help 
situation in postwar years together 
with the whole American trend away 
from the servant regime, might alter 
some plans for kitchen progress. 
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Gorton to Direct CP Range Program 


HE appointment of James I. Gorton 

as promotion director of the “CP” 
Gas Range Program, was announced 
by Lloyd C. Ginn, 
chairman of the 
“CP” gas range 
manufacturers di- 
vision of the As- 
sociation of Gas 
Appliance & 
Equipment Manu- 
facturers. 

Based on the in- 
preasing _ interest 
shown in the “CP” 
program by utili- 
ties and dealers, 
manufacturers of ranges bearing the 
“CP” seal announced an increase in 
their promotional budget for the first 
six months of 1945 at a meeting held in 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York City on Oct. 6, 1944. 

The major part of the “CP” adver- 
tising appropriation will be used to 
support the $6,000,000 national and 
local newspaper advertising program 
now being carried on by the gas indus- 
try. Full page “CP” advertisements 
will be scheduled in trade publica- 
tions covering the appliance dealers, 
furniture, hardware, and department 
stores, and the architectural and build- 
ing fields. 

A dealer promotional package will 


James I. Gorton 


be avaiable to utilities for distribu- 
tion to their dealers. This kit will 
contain a complete pre-selling pro- 
gram, window displays, newspaper 
advertising mats, guides to the selec- 
tion of salesmen, guides to store plan- 
ning, and preliminary sales training 
material. 

95% of all gas utilities have in- 
dicated their intention of aggresively 
promoting gas ranges bearing the 
“CP” seal. In the last three months 
alone, more than 5000 dealers have 
requested and received “CP” promo- 
tional material to use in _preselling 
their customers, according to Mr. 
Ginn. | 

The “CP” program was inaugurated 
in 1938 to create new higher standards 
for gas ranges, and to provide the 
consumer with an easily recognizable 
buying guide. 

“The ‘CP’ seal is the trademark of 
the Association of Gas Appliance & 
Equipment Manufacturers. Only gas 
ranges built by a member of the As- 
sociation to specifications drawn up 
to the highest standards of leading 
home economists and engineers, may 
bear this seal. To make certain they 
meet these specifications, gas ranges 
bearing this seal are pre-tested by lab- 
oratories of the American Gas Associ- 
ation, or by other attested labora- 
tories. 


A. G. A. to Hold Regional Sales Clinics 


SERIES of seven regional sales 
clinics covering the selection and 
training of gas appliance salesmen 
and the Coordinated Kitchen Program 
has just been announced by the Resi- 


dential Section of A. G. A. 


Sponsored jointly by the Committee 
on Selection and Training of Sales 
Personnel headed by R. E. Williams 
of Binghamton, N. Y., and the Com- 
mittee in Charge of the Coordinated 
Gas Kitchen Program, headed by J. J. 
Quinn of Boston, one-day meetings 
have been arranged in various parts 
of the country. Approximately one- 
half day’s time will be devoted to 
each subject. 

Following is the schedule of dates 
and meetings arranged: 


City Hotel Date 
Boston, Mass. Copley-Plaza Nov. 30 
New York City Biltmore Hotel Dec. 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa. William Penn Dec. 4 
Chicago, Ill. Palmer House Dec. 6 
Kansas City, Mo. Phillips Hotel Dec. 8 
Dallas, Texas Baker Hotel Dec. 11 
Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta 

Biltmore Dec. 14 


Morning sessions will be devoted to 
the salesmen’s selection program as an 
aid to sales managers in upgrading 
domestic appliance salesmen. Fea- 
tured at the sales training meetings 
will be Dr. Robert McMurray, con- 
sultant for Servel, Inc. The program 
on the Coordinated Kitchen will be 
in charge of H. Vinton Potter. 

Invitations to these meetings are 
being mailed to all gas companies 
by the A. G. A. together with an out- 
line of the program and requesting 
advance registrations of those who 
will be in attendance. Invitations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Resi- 
dential Section, A. G. A., 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


@ Cities Service Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
has received the highest Merit Award 
presented by Financial World for its 
annual report to stockholders. The 
company’s thirty-fourth annual report 
was distinguished by several new de- 
partures in the use of illustrations, 
typography and simplified handling of 
various features. The award is con- 
sidered an outstanding recognition. 
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Mid-West to California Gas Line Confirmed 


HE long-rumored proposal to bring 

Texas gas to California was con- 
firmed Oct. 12 with the announcement 
that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
together with Pacific Lighting Corp. 
and its subsidiaries, is considering a 
plan to build a 1000-mile pipe line, 
costing $60,000,000, from the Pan- 
handle and Hugoton gas fields to 
Los Angeles. (Gas, Oct., 1944, p. 82) 

First official word of the develop- 
ment came in a registration statement 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 


Commission by the PG&E, preliminary 
to the issuance and sale of $115,000,- 
000 of refunding bonds. In its appli- 
cation, the PG&E stated: 


“In order to augment the supply of gas 
available to gas companies operating in 
California, the Company and certain south- 
ern California gas companies are now 
considering a plan for purchasing nat- 
ural gas in Texas and transporting it by 
pipeline to California.” 


Preparations are now being made 
to seek necessary approval of the 
plan from the Federal Power Com- 
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mission. It is proposed to organize a 
company, owned jointly by the PG&E 
and Pacific Lighting, to be known 
as the Texas-Pacific Pipeline Com- 
pany. ‘ 

The pipeline would tap dry gas 
fields in proven areas totalling 4,500,- 
000 acres and having estimated re- 
serves of approximately 40 trillion cu. 
ft. of gas. Western terminus of the 
line would be near Los Angeles, a dis- 
tance of about 993 miles from the 
source of supply. Proposed route 
would be across New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. 

An application for the allocation 
of the necessary steel has already been 
made to WPB, it is stated. Preliminary 
plans call for the installation of 27%4- 
in. outside diameter pipe, together 
with four compressor and booster sta- 
tions. Construction would begin im- 
mediately on receipt of authorization 
from appropriate government agen- 
cies, and it is indicated that the com- 
panies would like to get the line into 
operation by the winter of 1945-46. 

The new pipeline, which would be 
the largest diameter long distance 
pipeline in the country, would be able 
to make available an additional 200 to 
300 million cu. ft. of gas for dis- 
tribution in California. California is 
one of the largest users of natural 
gas in the United States, consuming 
15% of natural gas used in the na- 
tion. 


Employment Discussed by 
Ruthenburg in SEP Article 


Expressing a view that government 
control of raw material and retail prices 
should be continued after the war, 
Louis Ruthenburg, president of Servel 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., wrote an article 
entitled, “Maximum Total Employment 
Should Be Our Aim”, in the September 
16 issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

In his article, Mr. Ruthenburg em- 
phasized that these price controls should 
be continued only as long as a scarcity 
of labor and materials remains, not 
an hour longer. 

In this issue of the Post Mr. Ruthen- 
burg shared honors in a double page 
layout with Maury Maverick, former 
Congressman from Texas and Chair- 
man of the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration. Mr. Maverick wrote on the sub- 
ject,. “Small Business Must Get the 
Breaks.” 


New Kentucky-Indiana Gas 
Set-up Authorized by FPC 


FPC has authorized Indiana Utilities 
Corp., Corydon, Ind. to operate natural 
gas facilities acquired from Kentucky 
Pipe Line Co. for $12,500 and has au- 
thorized Louisville Gas and Electric 
Co., Louisville, Ky., to sell and deliver 
natural gas for resale to Indiana Utili- 
ties at the Kentucky-Indiana State 
line near Louisville, in an amount not 
to exceed 500 Mcf per day. 
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Nature’s own heating method of 
warmth through radiation of infra- 
red rays has been adapted to pro- 
vide the gas industry with a new, 
efficient panel wallheater. This 
modern PANELRAY gas heater 
sends out millions of infra-red rays 
which provide immediate warmth 
and comfort in the “living zone” of 
the room. 


Installation is simple as the heater 
stands entirely above the floor, re- 
quires no floor cutting or substruc- 
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NEW INFRA-RED VENTED GAS HEATER 


ture. It comes in a “package” ready 
to install in either a new or old build- 
ing, upstairs or down or in the base- 
ment. The PANELRAY is available 
in single units of 10, 20, or 30,000 BTU 
and dual units of 20, 30 or 40,000 
BTU. 


The new PANELRAY heating 
principle has a tremendous sales 
appeal. It is low in price, easy to 
install and highly efficient because 
of Day & Night's patented “heat 
trap’ flue. 


WRITE FOR FULL COLOR BOOKLET GIVING COMPLETE STORY 


DAY & NIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 


MONROVIA 


y 


CALIFORNIA 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Research Plan Presented at A. G. A. Meeting 


DRESENTATION to the industry of 


the long awaited plan for research, 
advertising and general promotion was 
the one outstanding piece of business 
to come before the greatly curtailed 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Gas Association, in the En- 
gineering Society’s Building, New York 
City, the morning of Oct. 5. 


Characterized by retiring president 
Ernest R. Acker as the biggest effort 
in the history of the association, the 
plan is designed to bring gas industry 
_advertising and promotional activity 
under association auspices up to the 
level of nearly a million and a half 
dollars in annual expenditures, as 
compared to the $400,000 currently 
being spent on national advertising. 


Appliance research is to have a bud- 
get of $200,000 per year, with tech- 
nical research, mostly designed to 
lower the cost of manufacturing gas, 
slated for $400,000. National ad- 
vertising, an activity which is ex- 
pected to have the support of the ap- 
pliance manufacturers to the tune of 
$200,000 will be stepped up from 
the present $400,000 to a new bud- 
get of $800,000 per year. 


A general sales promotional bureau 
is to be organized at A.G.A. head- 
quarters, at a cost of $100,000 for the 
bureau, and another $100,000 for the 
development and execution of indus- 
try-wide sales promotional programs. 


In appealing for support of the 
plan, president Acker stressed the fact 
that the gas industry, and particularly 
the manufactured gas side of the in- 
dustry is falling in the estimation of 
the investment bankers, a fact that 
makes needed new investors increas- 
ingly difficult to attract. He also 
painted the picture of stepped up elec- 
trical competition striving to make the 
most of its new increased generating 
capacity looking for postwar markets. 


Other industry executives spoke in 
unreserved and _ enthusiastic support 
of the promotion plan. A. F. Bridge, 
vice president of the Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co., Los Angeles, observed 
that the gas industry must now demon- 
strate its faith in its own future by 
undertaking the new promotional ac- 
tivities. F. H. Lerch, Jr., president 
of the Consolidated Natural Gas Co.. 
New York endorsed with particular 
emphasis the research activities that 
are contemplated. T. J. Strickler, vice 
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president of the Kansas City Gas Co., 
Kansas City Mo., observed that the 
national advertising program, now en- 
tering its ninth year, was the fore- 
runner of the present project. Dean 
H. Mitchell, president of the North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind., hoped that the promo- 
tion bureau might be able to assist 
manufacturers in styling appliances, 
particularly ranges, for more style 
appeal. He pointed out that an 
appliance that has lost its style ap- 
peal has lost its ability to repell 
electrical competition. 

Earl H. Eacker, vice president of 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., stressed the necessity for 
the few delegates present at the meet- 
ing taking the promotional proposals 
out and selling them to other gas 
company executives whose approval 
will be necessary if the plan is to 
gain the necessary financial support. 
John B. Klumpp, consulting gas en- 
gineer of Philadelphia and R. L. Pat- 
tinson, president of The Central Pipe 
Line Co., Chatham, Ontario also 
warmly endorsed the scheme. 

Singing what may well prove to be 
the OWU swan song as far as the gas 
industry is concerned, Edward Falck, 
director of the Office of War Utilities, 
War Production Board, outlined in 
brief the government’s plans to lift 
gas industry controls after allied vic- 
tory in Europe. He predicted that 
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At the October meeting of A.G.A.: First vice president-elect E. J.. Boothby, Washington 
Gas Light Co.; Retiring President Ernest R. Acker, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp.: 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: President-elect J. French Robinson, East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland; 
Second vice president-elect R. H. Hargrove, United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport. 
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Order U 1 will be revoked and gas 
companies permitted to go ahead on 
plant and system repairs and new 
construction without restriction. Or- 
ders L-174 and U 7 will also be 
repealed, lifting restrictions on serv- 
ice to new space heating installations 
and new users in any other classific- 
tion. 

Any controls that may have to be 
exercised by the OWU in the opinion 
of Mr. Falck will take in the form of 
a use of WPB priority powers for the 
purpose of protecting military re- 
quirements and supporting war activ- 
ity until the Pacific phase of the con- 
flict has been successfully terminated. 
Mr. Falck was warm in his praise of 
the harmony and cooperation that have 
signalized gas industry and govern- , 
ment unity in furtherance of the war 
effort. 


Following the report of the general 
nominating committee, J. French Rob- 
inson, president of the East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland, was advanced from 
his post of vice president and chair- 
man of the Natural Gas Department 
to the postiion of president of the 
A.G.A. E. J. Boothby, vice president 
and general manager of the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co. was elected first 
vice president of the association, 
R. H. Hargrove, vice president of the 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreve- 
port, La., was elected second vice 
president. Edward F. Barrett, presi- 
dent of the Long Island Lighting Co., 
Mineola, N. Y. was elected treasurer 
of the association. 


For his heroic action in preventing 
an explosion in an oil refinery fire, 
Michael Keane, fitter employed by 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., was awarded the 


A.G.A. Meritorious Service Medal, a 


Ya 
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Pil tt lo work for you 


This Attractive GAS KITCHEN Booklet 


Here is a new booklet about the use of gas, the ideal fuel—an 
interesting, attractive booklet that commands attention and pre- 
sents a powerful message that will have widespread favorable 
reaction with every reader. 

It creates a desire for gas cooking, gas refrigeration, gas water 
heating, gas home heating, gas air conditioning. Emphasis is 
concentrated on six smartly designed kitchens in full color. 

Order a free sample copy of this booklet. Learn how it can be 
used effectively with prospects, architects, builders, building and 
loan associations, apartment house owners and others in your 
community. It packs a punch that will pave the way for even more 
enthusiastic acceptance of gas appliances in the days ahead. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois, manufacturer of ROPER, 
‘America’s Finest Gas Range,” for all gasesincluding L.P. (Liquefied Petroleum ) gas. 


Offices and Warehouses in Atlanta—Chicago— Cleveland — Dallas— Denver— 
Los Angeles—Oakland—Philadelphia 
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President: J. French Robinson, presi- 
dent, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

First Vice President: E. J. Boothby, 
vice president and general manager, 


Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, 
D. C. 


Second Vice Presidents R. H. Har- 
grove, vice president, United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., Shreveport, La. 

Treasurer: Edward F. Barrett, presi- 
dent, Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
_ ae 2 

Directors: (two-year terms): R. G. 
Barnett, vice president and general man- 
ager, Portland Gas and Coke Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; John W. Batten, president, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit; 
Arthur F. Bridge, vice president, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles; 
James A. Brown, vice president, The 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New 
York; D. W. Harris, president, Arkansas 
Natural Gas -Corp., Shreveport, La.; 
Lyle C. Harvey, president, Bryant Heat- 
er Co., Cleveland; Norton McKean, presi- 
dent, American Meter Co., Albany; Hud- 
son W. Reed, president, The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co.; Herman Russell, presi- 


NEW A. G. A. OFFICERS FOR 1944-1945 


dent, Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., 

Rochester, N. Y.; T. J. Strickler, vice. 

president and general manager, Kansas 

City Gas Co.; P. S. Young, chairman, 

Executive Committee, Public Service 

Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Section Officers 

Accounting Section: Chairman—C. E. 
Packman, Middle West Service Co., Chi- 
cago; Vice-Chairman—E. F. Embree, 
New Haven (Conn.) Gas Light Co. 

Residential Gas Section: Chairman— 
J. H. Warden, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corp., Tulsa; Vice-Chairman—J. J. 
Quinn, Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 

Industrial & Commercial Gas Section: 
Chairman—Harry K. Wrench, president, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co.; Vice-Chair- 
man—Harry A. Sutton, Asst. Gen. Ind. 
Fuel Rep., Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Manufacturers’ Section: Chairman— 
Frank J. Hoenigmann, executive vice 
president, Cribben and Sexton Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Technical Section: Chairman—L. E. 
Knowlton, Providence Gas Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Vice-Chairman—Lester J. 


Eck, Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 


distinction that is conferred only when 
great heroism and disregard for per- 
sonal risk have been displayed. In 
the absence of Mr. Keane, R. E. Fish- 
er, vice president of the P. G. & E. re- 
ceived the award in his behalf 

The annual meeting adjourned 
shortly after noon having established 
what will probably be an all time low 
in attendance, the result of the volun- 
tary cooperation of the association’s 
directors with the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


AGAEM Meeting 
 pewoues a near casualty to O.D.T. 


insistence that the railroads of the 
nation be spared the task of hauling 
convention delegates during the semi- 
final rounds of the war, the Associ- 
ation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers held skeleton sessions 
in New York City timed to coincide 
with the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

Divisional meetings were held on 
Oct. 5 and 6, with the annual business 
meeting in the form of a general 
luncheon presided over by retiring 
president Willard F. Rockwell, Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh. 
In a brief retiring address president 
Rockwell introduced incoming _presi- 
dent_ Lyle C. Harvey, of the Bryant 
Heater Co., Cleveland, who spoke on 
the postwar outlook of the gas ap- 
pliance industry. President Harvey 
sees a possible continuation of some 
modified form of government control 
over business, with the possibility of 
floors under prices, instead of price 


celings, to encourage the continua- 
tion of high incomes and high pur- 
chasing power. He believes that there 
will be a considerable influx of new 
manufacturers: starting to make gas 
appliances for the first time, a con- 
dition that will make for spirited 
competition within the industry as well 
as from the outside.. He endorsed the 
new plan of the A.G.A., with which 
A.G.A.E.M. is affiliated, to raise an 
additional million dollars a year for 
research advertising and general indus- 
try promotion He declared that ap- 
pliance manufacturer participation 
should be made a full association ac- 
tivity, warning his audience that the 
A.G.A.E.M. must decide now whether 
it is to go ahead or go back. It can- 
not stand still.” 


Stanley E. Little, vice president of 
the American Stove Co., took up the 
argument in behalf of the proposal 
that the A.G.A.E.M. contribute $200,- 
00 toward the support of the industry 
promotion program. Declaring that 
heretofore he had opposed direct con- 
tributions by the manufacturers to- 
ward the utilities advertising schemes, 


-he said that the new evidence of in- 


creased expenditure by the _ utilities 
bespoke the support of the appliance 
and equipment groups. 

H. Leigh Whitelaw, secretary of 
A.G.A.E.M. reported that membership 
had increased during the past year 
from 231 to a present total of 259. 
He also warned the industry of the 
danger of continued war controls be- 
ing kept operative after the war if 
the present anti-business philosophy 
prevails in the nation’s capital. 

H. Vinton Potter, director of the 
coordinated kitchen program of both 
A.G.A. and A.G.A.E.M, outlined the 
work that is being done in this activ- 
ity to bring about the association of 
the idea of modernization with that 
of gas in kitchen planning. 

A promotion campaign similar to 
CP is being taken into consideration 
by the house heating division of the 
organization. Similarly the water 
heater division has been discussing 
the possibilities of a CP water heater 
promotion for several months. 


IOCC Discusses Controls 
‘Oe and gas producing states were 


warned against a threat of a con- 
tinuation of f-deral control after 
the war and were urged to take im- 
mediate steps to strengthen their con- 
servation laws and regulations as a 
defense against such possibilities, in 
resolutions adopted unanimously by 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 


Charles L. Orr, secretary, Independent Natural Gas Association of America: W. H. Wildes. 

Dallas: E. Buddrus, Chicago, Association President, and Mark H. Adams, Wichita. The 

latter three constitute the advisory committee of the Independent Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation to cooperate with the Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 
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ion, meeting at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
October 5-7. 


Resolutions also were adopted rec- 
ommending that the United States 
Senate refuse to ratify the proposed 
Anglo-American Oil Agreement, sub- 
mitted to that body by the President 
on August 24; 1944 and now pending 
in the foreign relations committee of 
the Senate. 


Another resolution commended two 
reports of the United States Bureau 
of Mines relating to secondary re- 
covery through water flooding in 
Kansas and Illinois and recommended 
that this type of work by the bureau, 
in cooperation with the oil and gas 
producing states, be expanded as 
rapidly as possible and made avail- 
able to the industry. 


A report of the Research and Co- 
ordinating Committee of the Compact 
Commission was unanimously adopted 
which recommended: 

“The committee considers adequate bot- 
tom hole pressure information essential to 
the proper control of certain types of 
reservoirs. Since the type of recovery 
mechanism, which is to be effective in 
a-pool, is seldom apparent in the early 
stages of development, it is recommended 
that bottom hole pressure data be system- 
atically obtained in all new pools until 
it has been determined whether pressure 
control will be feasible.” 

The committee decided during its meet- 
ing that its next meeting will be devoted 
to a discussion of proration formulas. 

The Public Lands Committee, War- 
wick M. Downing, of Colorado, Chair- 
man, in a report to the Commission, 
expressed disapproval of the Surplus 
Property Act, passed recently by Con- 
gress, which provides that if lands are 
purchased by other than the original 
owner, or by veterans, the mineral 
rights would be reserved to the gov- 
ernment. The committee expressed 
alarm at the extent of government 
ownership of lands and mineral rights 
and recommended that public lands 
states should give immediate study to 
the subject and agree upon a form of 
an entirely new act of Congress con- 
cerning the development and disposal 
of public lands. 

Fifteen states were represented at 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion meeting held in the Biltmore Ho- 
tel. Thirteen of these states, Arkansas 
Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania and ‘Texas, are members, 
through ratification of their legisla- 
tures and appointment of official dele- 
gates by their governors. Two addi- 
tional states, California and Florida, 
had unofficial observers in attend- 
ance. 

Also present were about 200 rep- 
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H. Vinton Potter, American Gas Association, New York: E. C. Joullian, president, Okla- 


ASSOCIATIONS 


homa Utilities Association, Oklahoma City: R. L. Weinnan,, Servel Inc., Oklahoma City 
and L. A. Farmer, Chairman of the Gas Division, Ponca City. 


resentatives of oil and gas produc- 
ing pipeline and distributing com- 
panies. Among the official represen- 
tatives were several governors, former 
governors and members and em- 
ployees of regulatory bodies of the 
various states, which are operating 
oil and gas conservation departments. 
The Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion has grown, since its birth in 
1935, with six member states, to be- 
come an important interstate body 
with 13 states represented. 


Oklahomans Talk Sales 
A LTHOUGH there probably will be 


an unprecedented demand for 
heusehold equipment and appliances 
following the end of the war in 
Europe, gas utilities and dealers must 
be alert and aggressive if they suc- 
cessfully meet the keen competition 
of other fuels and other commodities, 
speakers agreed during the annual 
meeting of the Gas Division, Okla- 
homa Utilities Association, at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
September 22. — 

Subjects relating to the gas appli- 
ance and equipment merchandising 
situation dominated the program. Two 
of the papers. however, bore down 
on safety problems, some of them 
rendered more serious because of 
rapid building of war housing and 
overcrowded conditions in older 
homes, tourist camps and_ lodging 
places. 

L. A. Farmer, president, Northern 
Oklahoma Gas Co., Ponca City, Okla., 
presided. over the morning and after- 
noon sessions as chairman of the Gas 
Division. E. C. Joullian, president of 
the Consolidated Gas Utilities Co., and 
president of the Oklahoma Utilities 
Association, presided at the noonday 
luncheon and entertainment. Miss 
Kate A. Niblack, association secre- 


tary, reported attendance at 150. 


In Oklahoma where the public util- 
ity company is barred by law from 
the field of gas and electric appliance 
and equipment merchandising, close 
cooperation between the gas utility 
companies and gas appliance manufac- 
turers and dealers in particularly 
necessary, Pierre Vinet, George D. 
Roper Corporation, Rockford, IIl., 
pointed out. He assured his hearers 
that the manufacturers will furnish 
them as quickly as possible end in 
quantities as much as they can sell, 
appliances and equipment which will 
require a minimum of service. 


Cooperation between the gas utility 
and dealers also was emphasized by 
Chester L. May, vice president, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas. He described 
a co-operative plan which his com- 
pany had worked out particularly with 
dealers handling appliances in sec- 
tions of Oklahoma served with gas 
distribution by the Lone Star. The 
company’s policy is to assist the deal- 
ers in securing the right kind of ap- 
pliances and in successfully merchan- 
dising and servicing them, particular- 
ly in small towns and communities, 
through advertising and other help 
from the utility. 

H. Vinton Potter, American Gas 
Association, New York, called spe- 
cial attention to the coordinated gas 
kitchen program and warned dealers 
in gas appliances and equipment that 
they must be prepared to meet the 
keenest competition from other fuels 
in order to increase their share in the 
household heating and cooking load. 
While there will exist after the war 
almost an unlimited reserve of buy- 
ing power this market will be dis- 
tributed among many varieties of 
household goods and appliances and 
the gas companies must be ready to 
demonstrate the superiority of their 
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services and appliances to meet cer- 
tain household needs. 

Mr. Potter estimated that building 
of new homes to relieve the housing 
shortage, and the wearing out of 
present appliances will create a de- 
mand for 10,000,000 gas ranges short- 
ly after the war and for three or four 
million more of these appliances each 
vear for several years. 

Exploring the field of all-year air 
conditioning, Roy L. Weinman, South- 
western representative, Servel, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, said that a comprehen- 
sive sales plan had been adopted by 


his company applying particularly io 
conditions in Oklahoma where the 
gas utilities cannot sell such equip- 
ment. He stated that in Oklahoma the 
gas utilities are cooperating with deal- 
ers by furnishing engineering serv- 
ices and in advertising. 
Accomplishments of the National 
and War Manpower Commission fore- 
manship courses in reducing the high 
accident rate, which attended the 
speeded-up war production job dur- 
ing the first year and a half of the 
war, were reviewed in a paper on 


“Safety Problems, War and _ Post- 


* 


products. 


the largest boiler plants. 
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help wanted! 


SALESMEN 


e SERVICE MEN 
e INSTALLATION MEN 
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To take care of enormous expansion in our com- 
bustion engineering business. 


We have been prominent in the development and 
manufacture of gas and oil burners and automatic 
control systems for industrial boiler plants and 
heating plants for over twenty years and have 
reached the point where we must expand to take 
care of the ever increasing demand for our 


We can place experienced men in permanent key 
positions in selling, engineering, servicing and in- 
stalling, gas and oil burners and controls. 


Our range of equipment covers everything from 
small drilled burners, to burners and control for 


NEMEC COMBUSTION ENGINEERS 


2430 W. WuittierR BLvp. 


WHITTIER ° 
PHONE 42059 


CALIFORNIA 


War” presented by R. S. Huffman. 
safety director, Oklahoma Natura! 
Gas Co., Tulsa. During that period. 
he stated, loss of manpower due io 
accidents amounted to 485 million 
hours—four times the amount of lost 
time caused by strikes during that 
time. He also declared that from the 
date of Pearl Harbor to June 1944 
the number of deaths due to home 
front accidents was between four and 
five times the number killed in the 
armed forces from all causes. 


Industrial Gas Breakfast 


The. annual industrial gas_break- 
fast meeting, sponsored by the indus- 
trial and commercial gas section of 
the American Gas Association, in con- 
junction with the National Metal Con- 
gress, held this year in Cleveland, was 
the largest gathering of its kind that 
has been held to date, with a total at- 
tendance of 160. 

Harry K. Wrench, of the Minne- 
apolis Gas Light Company, who pre- 
sided at the speakers’ table and was 
subsequently elected chairman of the 
industrial gas section of A. G. A. for 
the coming year, introduced industry 
members and guests who spoke brief- 
ly to the metals men. 

Greetings and a welcome to Cleve- 
land by J. French Robinson, as presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association 
as well as of the East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, was followed by observations on 
the history of gas heat treating by 
William Parks Woodside, past presi- 
dent of the American Society for 
Metals. John W. Batten, A. G. A. 
chairman of the committee on indus- 
trial gas research presented the new 
industrial gas research bulletin, “Phys- 
ical and Metallurgical Effects of High 
Speed Direct Air-Gas Heat on Metals.” 

Professor W. Trinks of Pittsburgh, 
spoke on sidelights in industrial heat- 
ing, and the closing discussion was a 


_ symposium of brief talks by the man- 


ufacturers of gas fired heat treating 
equipment. Carl H. Lekberg, chairman 
of the A. G. A. committee on heat 
treating with gas, was the leader. 


A.G.A. Appoints Committee 
To Cooperate With IOCC 


The American Gas Association has 
appointed an advisory committee to 
cooperate with the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission in matters of mutual 
interest, E. G. Dahlgren, acting sec- 
retary of the Compact Commission an- 
nounces. 

Members of the A.G.A. committee are: 
E. L. Rawlins, chairman, Union Produc- 
ing Co., Shreveport, La.; C. U. Daniels, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 
Okla.; J. P. Dickinson, Texoma Natural 
Gas Co., Amarillo, Texas, and R. E. 
Wertz, Amarillo Gas Co. 
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EVERY PART 
IS MADE BY RHEEM 


Every part that goes into a Rheem Automatic Water 
Heater is designed and built by Rheem... tanks, 
burners, controls—they’re a// made by Rheem. 


Rheem plants serve all markets—are strategically 
located from Coast to Coast, and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. 


Rheem Automatic Water Heaters are made for 
alltypes of fuel—gas, bottled gas, electricity, oil and 


coal. They are moderate-priced and reliable. Petethor energy her 
Arrowhead Automatic 


Gas Water Heater. 


RH-E E M 


Mia RHEEM manuracrurinG COMPANY 


Executive and General Sales Offices: New York + San Francisco -- Los Angeles Washington, D. C. 


PLANTS Bayonne, N. J. + Birmingham, Ala. * Chicago,Ill. « Danville, Pa. » Houston, Texas 
LOCATED New Orleans, La. « Portland, Ore. « Salt Lake City, Utah + Sparrows Point, Md. 
AT: Maywood, Richmond, South Gate and Stockton, Calif. 
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SERVING THE WEST 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
72 


Heroic action by Michael Keane, a 
fitter employed in the gas department of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, was Oct. 5 
recognized at the 
annual meeting of 
the American Gas 
Association. Mr. 
Keane was award- 
ed the American 
Gas _ Association 
Meritorious Serv- 
ice Medal for hav- 
ing performed the 
most outstanding 
meritorious act in 
the gas industry 
during the past 
year. The presen- 
tation was made 
by President Acker. 

In the absence of Keane, the award 
was received in his behalf by R. E. Fish- 
er, vice president in charge of public 
relations and sales of the P. G. & E. 
The heroic act for which Mr. Keane was 
awarded the medal is described in the 
citation as follows: 


Michael Keane 


Keane Receives Meritorious Service Medal 


“On March 23, 1944, Mr. Keane, to- 
gether with his foreman answered an 
alarm for a fire in a refinery reclaiming 
oil under Navy contract located in Oak- 
land, Calif. The entire plant was a 
mass of flame. It was unsafe to cut 
the gas service at main because of 
flaming oil over the street. In trying 
to turn off the gas supply, a fireman 
broke the valve. Keane donned an as- 
bestos suit and, with water playing around 
him, succeeded in closing the valve, 
thereby putting out gas burning at the 
base of a drum containing 4000 gal. 
of oil. The fire department was then 
able to control the fire, thus preventing 
its spread and probably explosion. 

“Mr. Keane performed this courageous 
act in the line of duty, undoubtedly sav- 
ing human lives and property.” 

The American Gas Association Merit- 
orious Service Medal consists of a gold 
medal, button and certificate, and _ is 
made possible through the generosity of 
the late Walter R. Addicks, senior vice 
president of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York (now Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc.) 


Kelly Announces SGA 


Committee Appointments 


Frank S. Kelly, Jr., president of the 
Southern Gas _ Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of a safety 
committee headed by James B. Harris, 
Arkansas Natural Gas Companies, 
Shreveport. Other members are: H. C. 
Hightower, United Gas Corp.; R. S&S. 
Huffman, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.; 
and A. J. Naquin, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. The committee will func- 
tion as a subcommittee of the distribu- 
tion committee, W. H. Ligon, Atlanta, 
chairman. 

President Kelly also announced the 
formation of a coordinating committee 
to pass on matters affecting the South- 
ern Gas Association, the Florida-Geor- 
gia Meters Association and the Mid- 
Southeastern Association. Three mem- 
bers of each group were appointed as 
follows: , 

Southern—H. Carl Wolf, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., chairman; Frank C. Smith, 
Houston Natural Gas Co.; Charles B. 
Gamble, Birmingham Gas Co. 

Florida-Georgia—Ted Bergman, Flor- 


ida Power & Light Co., chairman; H. 


R. Cloud, Florida Public Service Co.; 
and A: H. Stack, Tampa Gas Co. 

Mid-Southeastern—R. L. McCuen, 
Duke Power Co.; C. B. Zeigler, Public 
Service Co. of North Carolina; and J. 
S.- Rider, Consolidated Utilities, Sump- 
ter, S. C. 


SCMA Meeting Scheduled 


The next monthly meeting of the 
Southern California Meter Association 
will be held at the Rio Hondo Country 
Club, Downey, on Nov. 16. The papers 
to be presented will tell the story of 
natural gas from the producing field to 
the domestic consumer. 

W. G. Cox, Southern California Gas 
Co. will cover the gas distribution sys- 
tem. His paper discusses the design, 
operation and maintenance of a gas 
distribution system and related gas 
measurement. 

A second paper “Transmission Line 


Calculations” by H. R. Ross of the 
California State Railroad Commission 
will cover the sizing of transmission 
pipe lines, pressure requirements and 
measurement. 


Appalachian Measurement 
Course to Be Resumed 


At a recent meeting of the general 
committee of the Appalachian Gas 
Measurement Short Course, held at the 
School of Mines, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, it was decided to resume the 
course which had been suspended since 
1942 due to the war. The course is nor- 
mally conducted by the School of Mines 
at the University, in cooperation with 
the Public Service Commission of W. 
Va., the W. -Va. Oil and Natural Gas 
Association, the A. G. A. and allied in- 
dustries. 

At the technical sessions the follow- 
ing papers and reports were presented: 

Designing and Installing Measuring 
and‘ Regulating Stations. Report No. 3 
of the Practical Methods Commit- 
tee, C. B. Heist, chairman. 


New Developments in Measurement 
of Pulsating Flow, S. R. Beitler. 

Extension Program of the School of 
Mines, West Virginia University, for 
Employees of the Natural Gas Indus- 
try, George McKinley. 

Gas Supply in West Virginia, H. J. 
Wagner. . 

The Operation and Testing of Large 
Capacity Displacement Meters in the 
Field, John L. Galpin and W. L. Smith. 


The General Committee authorized 
the publication of Report No. 3, entitled 
“Designing and Installing Measuring 
and Regulating Stations,” after minor 
changes are made. A special committee 
was named to investigate the subject 
of regulator freezing with S. R. Beitler 
serving as chairman. Practical Methods 
Committee No. 4 was established to pre- 
pare a set of convenient tables and 
graphs for gas men. C. A. Smith was 
appointed chairman of this committee. 
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Night and day Reliance Regulators are on the job Reliance. Wherever gas is used there is a Reliance 
giving dependable, efficient service. In the oil fields Regulator to fit that particular need. No matter what 
they perform in all types of weather and under fluctu- industry you are in, if you need proper gas regulation, 
ating load demands. Oil men know they can rely on write us for bulletins giving complete information. 


RELIANCE 
REGULATORS 
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FPC To Investigate Gas 
Conservation; Utilization 


The Federal Power Commission has 
announced its order instituting investi- 
gation into: 

(1) the extent and probable life of 
the nation’s natural gas reserves; 

(2) the present and probable future 
utilization of natural gas for domestic 
commercial, and industrial purposes; 

(3) the extent, character, and results 
of the competition of natural gas with 
other fuels; and 

(4) such related matters as may be 
helpful to the Commission in its admin- 
istration of the Natural Gas Act or in 
determining what additional] legislation, 
if any, should be recommended to Con- 
gress. 

The Commission directed that a copy 
of the order be sent to the Governors, 
regulatory commissions, and conserva- 
tioa commissions of each of the States, 
to the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion, to the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
to each natural gas company, and to 
coal, railroad, and labor organizations 
and other interested parties. 


FPC Permits Cities Service 
To Operate Hugoton Line 


FPC has amended a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity issued 
to Cities Service Transportation and 
Chemical Co., Ponca City, Okla., to 
permit the Cities Service Gas Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla, to operate until 


June 30, 1954, the new 231-mile Hugoton 
natural gas pipeline under lease from 
the Transportation company. The line, 
which was put into operation this year, 
extends from. the Hugoton field in 
Texas County to the Gas company’s 
Blackwell station in Kay County, Okla. 
The order also permits the proposed 
financing of the facilities to become 
effective subject to the condition that 
the Transportation company does not 
pay to Empire Gas and Fuel Co., its 
parent, any interest in excess of the 
actual cost to Empire of securing the 
funds advanced or loaned the Trans- 
portation company. 


Architects Manual Ready 
For Field Review 


Work on the “Architects Manual of 
Modern Gas Service” (Gas. Oct., 1944, 
p. 88) has progressed to a point where 
the first draft of all sections except 
one on Kitchen Planning have been 
finished and are ready for field re- 
view prior to the final printing. 

First draft copies are now in the 
hands of gas companies for the criticism 
and advice of their various interested 
departments. 

The work of preparing this first draft 
has been done by small committees 
of individuals after which the developed 
material was reviewed in detail by the 
Subcommittee on Publicity and Specifi- 
cations which is under the chairman- 
ship of H. P. Morehouse. The major 
part of the detail of handling this 
undertaking was carried on by F. W. 
Williams of Headquarters Staff. . 


Mildred Clark Wins McCall's 
Better Living Award 


Winners of the 1944 McCall’s Maga- 
zine Awards for outstanding contribu- 
tion to the advancement of better liv- 
ing in the home, 
through the promo- 
tion of gas appli- 
ances and equip- 
ment, sponsored by 
“McCall’s Maga- 
zine” and adminis- 
tered through the 
A. G. A., were an- 
nounced at the an- 
nual business meet- 
ing of the Associa- 
tion, October 5, in 
the Engineering 
Society’s Building, 
New York. . 

First prize, a War Mildred Clark 
Bond and Stamps plus an engraved 
plaque, was awarded to Mildred Clark, 
home service director of the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co. Second, third, fourth 
and fifth prizes, consisting of War Bonds 
and Stamps plus an illuminated parch- 
ment, went to Jeannette Campbell, the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co.; Thelma Bly, 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co.; Hulda 
Ungericht, Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; and Mrs. 
Helen Heiser, Binghamton Gas Works. 

Prizes were based on papers submitted 
by entrants, covering the aims of the 
home service department, in training of 
personnel and sales people, community 
activities engaged in, and increase in 
scope of home service activities dur- 
ing the year. 
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UTILITY FAN CORPORATION 


Leos 


Circulating Heaters 


to produce 
heating equipment when victory comes. 


Peace-time Manufacturer of 
Utility Air Koolers, Blowers, Fans, Floor 
Furnaces, Circulating Heaters, Unit Heaters, 
and Forced Air Furnaces. 


Angeles 


Unit Heaters 


Greatly expanded facilities for war pro- 
duction will make it possible for Utility 


more and better’ gas-fired 
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Proposals Drafted to Solve Supply 
Problem for Canadian City . 


specially-formed committee of the Board of Trade 
A in the Canadian city of Moncton, New Brunswick, has 
drafted a set of proposals with a view to finding a solution 
to the city’s problem of natural gas supply. 

The recommendations were made public when the commit- 
tee, headed by V. E. Osborne, conferred on Sept. 11 with 
members of the city council and Hon. C. H. Blakeny, 
Minister of Federal and Municipal Relations, who repre- 
sented the provincial government. 

Osborne reviewed a questionaire submitted to the produc- 
ing and distributing companies in which it was shown that 
the present rate of revenue was much too low to permit 
proper development of the natural gas possibilities of the 
Stoney Creek gas field near Moncton. He said his com- 
mittee felt that the Board of Trade might well submit a 
resolution that would bring in more revenue to be used 
in development and exploratory work. 

The committee’s basic suggestions were three-fold: (1) 
that domestic rates be raised from 50 to 65c per unit 
and commercial and industrial rates from 40 to 55c; (2) 
that the city peg royalties it receives at $15,000, a sum lower 
by $1000 than that received last year; (3) that the provin- 
cial government forego its 5% royalties and accept a nominal 
sum of $100. 

In discussion that followed it was suggested further that 
a commission be set up to guide expenditures, and that 
it might be more suitable to have additional money for 
exploratory work in the form of government grants rather 
than in the lessening or pegging of royalties. 

It was agreed that an optimistic factor in the gas situ- 
ation is the fact that only shallow areas of the gas field 
have been used, the boring equipment reaching only to 
wells at the 2000-ft. depth and that only a small percentage 
of the acreage had been explored. 

In answer to questions regarding the New Bruswick Gas 
& Oil Company’s work it was said that of 72 wells bored 
between 1934 and 1943, 40 had produced gas only, four 
both gas and oil, two oil only, and 26 had been without 
commercial value. 


Gas Meters Replace Costly Machines 
In Testing B-29s 


Latest miracle of American ingenuity in war production 
is the story of how precision gas meters are being used by 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, to test pressure cabins 
in the new B-29 Superfortress bomber. The gas meters 
have replaced special testing machines costing several thou- 
sand dollars. 

Pressure cabins caused engineering and production prob- 
lems that industry never faced before. Ordinarily the ex- 
pensive machine used to test the pressure cabins requires 
a graduate engineer to operate it and make computations. 

Production of the huge bomber was threatened with de- 
lays when these special testing machines were not immedi- 
ately available. Then one of the company engineers re- 
membered a precision gas meter he had installed during 
his vacation. One was rented from the gas company and 
was adapted to do the testing job. 

Company engineers said the meter was found accurate 
and simple to use with corrections made for temperature 
and barometric pressure. It provided important savings 
both in time and money, 

Use of the gas meter was only one of many ingenious 
production methods speeding manufacture of components 
for the army’s huge long-range heavy bombers. 

Two or three pressure cabins in the stratosphere bomber 
are included in the three large fuselage sections built by 
Hudson, officials stated. The pressure cabins in the B-29 
enable members of the crew to fly at altitudes never thought 
possible before. Actual ceilings are still a military secret. 


Booklet Describes Industry 
Research Projects 


A new booklet entitled “Research Projects of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association 1944” has just been issued by the co- 
ordinating committee on research, E. P. Noppel, chairman. 
The booklet describes cooperative undertakings sponsored 
on behalf of the gas industry. 

The majority of cooperative research goes on at the 
Cleveland Laboratories and the Gas Institute in Chicago. 
Other projects are conducted at selected laboratories. 
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This book reveals the INSIDE story 
about SMITHway Permaglas Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heaters. It tells the 
complete facts about Permaglas... 
the permanently fused blue glass 
lining that keeps SMITHway Water 
Heaters always free from rust... 
always sanitary ... long enduring! It 
is a profit-builder . . . a good-will cre- 
ator ...a source of information about 
the outstanding quality advantages 
available only in SMITHway Water 
Heaters. Prepare now for sales by 
getting this interesting book! 
Have You Bought an Extra 
War Bond This Month? 


GAS 
WATER 
HEATERS 


A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
I'd like to get the “inside story” of Permaglas! Please 
send me a copy. 
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PIPELINE NEWS 


® Cities Service Gas Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., has applied to FPC for authority 
to construct and operate: 

1. Fifty-two miles of 16-in. pipeline 
from present facilities in the Burbank 
field near Shidler, Osage County, Okla., 
to the company’s Cotton Valley meas- 
uring station, Washington Couny, Okla. 

2. About 6% miles of 16-in. pipeline 
between the Altoona 16-in. line and the 
Vilas 16-in. line in Wilson County, Kans. 

3. A water system and two dust 


scrubbers at the Graham compressing 
station, Montgomery County, Kans., and 
two dust scrubbers at the Perolia com- 
pressing sation, Allen County, Kans. 


® Empire Gas and Fuel Co., a Penn- 
sylvania corporation with principal 
offices at Wellsville, N. Y., has applied 
to FPC for authority to acquire and 
operate about 8 miles of 8-in. pipeline 
in northern Pennsylvania. The line, to 
be bought from Empire Producing 
Corp., extends from a connection with 


the N. Y. State Natural Gas Corp.’s 


pipeline in Hebron Township, Pa., to 
Empire’s 6-in. line at Holmes Junction, 


Potter County, Pa. 


- 
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P 100 
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® Southern Natural Gas Co., Birming- 
ham, has applied to FPC for permission 
to expand its present pipeline facilities 
as follows: (1) to construct and operate 
loop lines from 10 to 22 in. and from 
687 ft. to about 27 miles in length, in 
Perry, Dallas and Jefferson counties, 
Ala.; Issaquena County, Miss., and Ful- 
ton and Bibb counties; (2) lines, heaters 
and meters in the Logansport, La., gas 
field, and miscellaneous compressor 
station and pipeline equipment; (3) 5 
miles of 4-in. line near Spaulding, Ala.; 
(4) 7 air-cooled mufflers on seven 1300- 
hp. gas compressors at the Perryville, 
La., compressor station, and two gas 
scrubbers at the Logansport dehydra- 
tion plant. 


e The Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., has ordered material for 
construction of 11 miles of 8-in. gas 
pipeline extending from the Peppers 
Refining Co., gasoline plant in the 
West Edmond Oil field to a connec- 
tion with its transmission system on 
May Ave., at Oklahoma City. 

The line will utilize separator gas 
from the Peppers plant. Deliveries of 
pipe are expected to begin in Septem- 
ber and the line is scheduled for com- 
pletion within two months from receiv- 
ing the first materials. 


® Natural gas for Wisconsin took a 
set-back Oct. 12 when the Federal 
Power Commission dismissed applica- 
tions by Wisconsin Southern Gas Co., 
which sought authority to connect with 
the Natural Gas Pipeline of America 
system to bring gas through a 4\%-in. 
line to be constructed to Lake Geneva, 
Wis. The city of Burlington, largest 
of the communities served by Wiscon- 
sin Southern, had not authorized the 
proposed changeover from manufac- 
tured to natural gas. 


e FPC has authorized Kansas-Nebras- 
ka Natural Gas Co., Inc., Phillipsburg, 
Kans., to construct and operate about 
16 miles of 12%-in. pipeline extending 
north from the Stockton compressor 
station in Rooks County, Kans., to re- 
place an equal length of existing 6%- 
in. line, construction of the facilities 
to be completed before the end of the 


year. 
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® The world’s biggest oil pipeline, the 
1363-mile “Big Inch” from Longview, 
Texas, to the New York-Philadelphia 
area, began its second year of full- 
length operations Aug. 14, having de- 
livered 96,292,000 barrels of crude oil 
IGHT 193 from the Texas fields to eastern re- 
tt fineries during the last 12 months. 
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Southern California Co. 
To Build New Holder 


Southern California Gas Co. has be- 

| gun construction on a new 500,000 cu. 

ft. high pressure gas storage holder 

at Visalia, it is learned from San Joaquin 

. Valley Division Manager George A. Por- 
ter. 

S | The structure, made of 1-in. steel, will 
be 65 ft. in diameter. The holder itself 
will require 360 tons of steel, while into 
i the foundation will go 80 yards of con- 
: crete and seven additional tons of steel. 

The installation is being made to 
take care of peak hour demands occa- 
sioned by the steady growth of the gas 
load in the division. 


Send for 
Bulletin 


No. 101 
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THE WALWORTH 


GENUINE STILLSON THE WALWORTH 
PARMELEE 


Made to Federal Specifications M 
GGG-W-65l1a wants frome el Specifications 
Sla 


For Type | Normal Duty Adjustable For T 
ype IV Girth Pj 
pe Wrenches 


Pipe Wrenches No teeth — gripe lik 
Known throughout the world as hand. Won’t scratch e a human 
Pipe. Particu or mar brass 


the handiest tool in the pi 

pipe fit- in arly useful i 
ter’s kit. Si ” ” & up coils. : in mak- 
er’s kit. Sizes 6” to 48”. ¥g” to Lee oe in 4 sizes for 
‘*.S. Girths in special 


O.D. sizes available. 


METALLURGICALLY 
MODERNIZED 


\ 


These three types of pipe wrenches are manu- 
factured by the Walworth Company, and are 
noted for their safety, strength, and simplicity 
of operation. 

Walworth, with more than a century of “know- 
how,” also manufactures a complete line of valves, 


fittings, and pipe. For details see your Walworth 
ny letterhead 


, distributor, or ‘write on your compa a 7 
for free copy of Catalog 42. The most advanced metallurgical procedures 
| are employed in the manufacture of Walworth 

Pipe Wrenches. Forging, heat-treating, and 


machining operations are performed with : 
modern production equipment under strict | 


1 
4 X L YW oO 4 i ee supervision. In this way Walworth maintains 
= the high standards of quality that have made 
one * Walworth pipe wrenches famous through- 

. walves AND fittings out the world. a 
y BOSTON WORKS 3 
_ xewanee works 50 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. : 

IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE worRLD 
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E. Holley Poe, former executive vice 
president of Petroleum Reserves Corp- 
oration, Washington, D. C., has opened 
offices at 70 Pine 
Street, New York 
City, with branches 
at 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chi- 
cago and 306 Na- 
tional Savings Trust 
Bldg., Washington. 
H. C. Orton is in 
charge of the .Chi- 


Col 


ee Rhy IB EI oe. | 


eago office and 
Samuel H. Crosby 
heads the _ office 


in Washington. 

Poe, his associ- 
ates and staff, are 
engaged in consult- 
ing and advisory work concerning all 
phases of gas utility operation. 

A native of Oklahoma, Poe grew 
up in the oil and gas industries and 
has been associated with various oil 
and gas companies throughout most 
of his business career. 

In 1937 he was selected to head the 
Natural Gas Section of the American 
Gas Association. On June 1, 1942 he 
was called to Washington to become 
director of the Natural Gas and Natural 
Gasoline Division, Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War, and remained in 


E. H. Poe 


this position until October 1943 when 
he took over the executive direction 
of Petroleum Reserves Corporation at 
the personal request of Secretary Ickes. 
His work with that corporation was 
successfully completed in March 1944. 


e Franklin H. Nickerson, vice presi- 
dent and trustee of Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York, Inc., retired in 
September, thus ending a 47-year as- 
sociation with the company. 

Starting as a clerk, he gradually 
worked into various executive posi- 
tions in the accounting, statistical and 
financial departments. He was ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
finance and statistics of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. in 1929, and since the 
1936 mergers had served as vice presi- 
dent for regulatory, statistical, tax and 
related matters. 


ec. W. Strance has been appointed 
chief supervisor for the oil and gas 
division of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, according to announcement by 
Beauford Jester. He was promoted from 
head of the Houston office of the Com- 
mission. He had previously served with 
the Coleman Oil & Gas Co. and for 
Lone Star Gas Co. as a scout, paleontol- 
ogist, public relations man and super- 
visor of well drilling. 


——————— 
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0 i AL A ¢ COUPLINGS, SLEEVES 


AND FITTINGS 


for maximum deflection, 
ease of “stabbing,” com- 
plete confinement of the 
rubber! 


So close are “Normac” rubbers confined 
at the gasket tip that possibility of flow 
is reduced almost to “nil.” 
lings, sleeves and fittings .. . 
by gas utility men across the country for 
their time-saving features, ease of handl- 
ling and dependable service .. . 
able in a complete range of sizes. 
from air furnace malleable iron they 
provide greater wall thickness than pipe 
on which used. 


These coup- 
approved 


are avail- 
Made 


Send for complete catalog. 


NORTON-McMURRAY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 
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@ Robert Brinton Harper, vice presi- 
dent, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Chicago, 


has received the 1944 
Honor Scroll award 
presented yearly by 
the American In- 
stitute of Chemists 
to some outstand- 
ing member of the 
chemical profes- 
sion. The awari 
was made in re- 
cognition of his 
distinguished serv- 
ice to the gas and 
allied industries as 
organizer executive 
and scientist. 


Mr. Harper joined 

R. B. Harper the company in 
1905 as assistant chemist in the five- 
man laboratory, a year later becom- 
ing its head, and today directs the 
operation of eight research and test- 
ing departments. He played a leading 
part in the establishment of the A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratories, and also helped 
in founding the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology. 

He received the Beal Medal Award, 
for the most outstanding technical pa- 
per presented to the A.G.A. in 1931, 
in 1933 was elected a Fellow of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and in 1936 became a 
Fellow of the American Institute of 
Chemists. In 1938, he also received 
the Walton Clark Gold Medal of The 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, as 
an award in recognition of “his lead- 
ing part in the development, super- 
vision and direction of a research and 
testing laboratory of outstanding ex- 
cellence in the gas industry.” 


Co., 


© H. Carl Wolf, chairman of the 
American Gas Association’s commit- 
tee on national advertising, has an- 
nounced the following changes in the 
sub-committee on approval of domestic 
gas copy: 


e J. J. Quinn, sales manager of Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co., and New 
England representative on the commit- 
tee on national advertising, has been 
elected chairman to succeed W. M. 
Jacobs, manager of general sales, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, who was forced to resign because 
of travel difficulties. Jacobs will con- 
tinue as a committee member. 


Henry Obermeyer, assistant vice- 
president, Consolidated Edizon Co. of 
New York, rejoins the sub-committee 
on approval of domestic gas copy, as 
well as the national advertising com- 
mittee of the Association’s industrial 
and commercial gas section. 


e James F. Pollard, former president 
of Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash., has 
joined Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
San Francisco, in the executive engi- 
neer’s department. 

Mr. Pollard won the Charles A. 
Munroe Award in 1939 for his leader- 
ship in starting the gas industry’s na- 
tional advertising campaign. His force- 
ful and intelligent presentation of the 
need for national gas advertising at the 
1935 A. G. A. convention in Chicago, 
which brought about the creation of 
a committee charged by the Executive 
Board to raise funds, caused him to 
be known as the “father of national gas 


. advertising.” 
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PEOPLE 


® Nils T. Sellman 
has been elected a 
vice president of 
the Westchester 
Lighting Co. and 
The Yonkers Elec- 
tric Light and Pow- 
er Co., N. Y., and 
has also been elect- 
ed to the executive 
committee of the 
Westchester Light- 
ing Co. and to the 
Board of Directors 
of the Yonkers Co. 
As assistant vice 
president of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
he has been in charge of electric and 
gas sales in New York City since 
1942. 

Immediately after graduating from 
Stevens Institute of Technology in 1913, 
he became a test engineer for Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. In 1921 he joined the 
A. G. A., later becoming assistant sec- 
retary manager. In 1925 he returned to 
Consolidated Gas Co. as engineer of 
utilization and in 1928 was appointed 
assistant secretary of the company. 
Since the mergers of the gas and elec- 
tric companies into the Consolidated 
Edison Co. in 1936, he has been assist- 
ant vice president in charge of sales. 


@ Gray A. Strain, vice president, re- 
cently retired from the New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. 
Y., bringing to a close 38 years of 
service with the company. 

Mr. Strain began as a boiler inspec- 
tor in the Detroit City Gas Co.’s plant 


in 1894, working on the construction 


and operation of manufactured and 
natural gas plants and _ distribution 
systems for the company. In 1906 he 
joined J. G. White Management Corp., 
predecessor of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co., as superintendent of the 
plant at Helena, Mont., and served 
there until 1918 when he transferred to 
Ithaca as general superintendent of 
the New York State Gas & Electric 
Corp., where he directed gas and elec- 
tric operations in Ithaca, Cortland, 
Oneonta, Norwich and Liberty. 


© Hudson R. Searing, executive vice- 
president, Consolidated Edison Co., N. 
Y., has announced that Lt.-Col. Ather- 
ton Thomas has been appointed as- 
sistant personnel director, assigned to 
the task of fitting Consolidated Edi- 
son employees discharged from mili- 
tary service into jobs with special 
consideration of their experience, new 
skills and knowledge gained during 
the war. Col. Thomas will be _ re- 
leased from the Army so that he can 
begin his work by Nov. 1. 


e A. Clarke Bedford, general sales man- 
ager, has been elected executive vice 
president of Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. He had previously been as- 
sistant sales manager, as well as a 
member of the marketing committee 
of the company. Prior to joining Stand- 
ard Oil he had served Carter Oil Co. 
as secretary and assistant treasurer, 
and had been engaged in refining, ac- 
counting, and production work for 
various company interests, including the 
presidency of Colonial Beacon Oil Co., 
Boston. 


SKINNERS 


Leak 
Clamps 


Saddles 


M. B. SKINNER CO. 


CLAMPS AND SADDLES FOR CAST IRON 
AND STEEL PIPE. STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


SEMET- SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Blue Gas Plants 
Water Gas Machines 


Washer Coolers 


Naphthalene Scrubbers 


Gas Purifiers 
Condensers 
Waste Heat Boilers 


Producer Gas Plants 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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e Southern California Gas Co. h Ss, eS- 
tablished a. “publications departinent” 
with Otto C. Mauthe, tien. el 
representative, .*to 
be known as man- 
ager of publica- 
tions while his as- 
sistant J. TT. Yan 
Rensselaer will ‘as- 
sume the title of 
editor of =" 
tions. 

The new panei: 
ment has been in- 
augurated in re- 
cognition of the “‘in- 
creasing importance 
of the bi-weekly 
paper and the il- 
lustrated supple- 
met” published by the department. 

Effective September 25, Warren Clut- 
terbuck, who recently completed a tour 
of duty in the Army Air Corps, joins 
the staff as field representative. For- 
merly employed by Southern Counties 
Gas Co. he is well known by people 
in both companies. His new duties will 
include the securing of material for 
company publications. 


Oo. C. Mauthe 


® Harry S. Elder has been appointed 
assistant purchasing agent of the Ar- 
kansas Natural Gas Co., according to an 
announcement by D. W. Harris, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Arkansas Natural Corp., Shreveport, La. 
Fie replaces Hugh Gallagher, now in 
military service. 

Elder joined the company in 1929 
in the purchasing department. In 1941 
he was assigned the handling of WPB 
regulations and all priority work, re- 
maining in that capacity until his pres- 
ent promotion. He will continue to 
supervise this work in addition to his 
new duties as assistant to Dave Cowden, 
service department head. 

Another appointment announced by 
Mr. Harris was that of Willad Gibbons 
as chief clerk of the Shreveport dis- 
trict, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. He 
replaces H. J. Adams, resigned. 

Originally a member of the South- 
western Gas and Electric Co., he joined 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 14 years 
ago, as cashier in the gas distribution 
department. In 1936 he was transferred 
to Texarkana as chief clerk, and in 1941 
returned to Shreveport as supervisor 
of all company offices, where he served 
until he assumed his new position. 


e Petroleum Administrator for War 
Harold L. Ickes has announced the ap- 
pointment of B. Brewster Jennings, of 
New York City, to membership on the 
Petroleum Industry War Council. He 


. will fill the vacancy created by the re- 


cent death of John A. Brown, president 
of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Mr. Jennings began his career in 
1920, after graduation from Yale Uni- 
versity, as a clerk in the marine depart- 
ment of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
York (Predecessor of the present or- 


ganization). Later, he held the position . 


of purchasing agent and manager of 
real estate. 


e Henry V. Lindeman, principal engi- 
neer for the manufactured gas division, 
OWU, has joined the Jacksonville Gas 
Corp., Jacksonville, Fla., as engineer. 
Prior to his association with WPB, he 
was commercial sales engineer for Met- 
ropolitan Edison Co., Easton, Pa. 
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e James B. Black, president, Pacific 
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Equitable Life Assurance Society, Fire- 


nfl e D. W. Harris, Shreveport, La. was ; 
ot elected president of the Arkansas Nat- Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, man’s Fund Insurance Co., Del Monte 
cial Calif., was recently elected a director Properties Co., and California Pacific 


ural Gas Corp. Oct. 20 at the annual 
meeting of direc- 
tors in New York. 

Harris has served 
as vice president 
and general mana- 
ger of the company 


Louisiana Gas Co., 
and Arkansas Pipe- 
line Co., since 1928. 
Under Harris’s 
management the 
company has had 
P. W. Harris a steady growth 
and is one of the 

leading oil and natural gas properties 
in the South. It pioneered in the dis- 


of U. S. Steel Corp., N. Y., at the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the board it 
is announced by Irving S. Olds, chair- 
man. Mr. Black succeeds the late 
William J. Filbert. 

A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1912, his business career has 


served as president of the North Amer- 
ican Co. in New York. His election 
makes him the first Pacific coast di- 
rector of the corporation. 

Mr. Black is also a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Southern Pacific Co., a director of the 


Title Insurance Co. 


® Honoria B. Moomaw has resigned as 
secretary of the natural gas department 
of the American Gas Association effec- 
tive October 1. She has accepted a posi- 
tion in the natural gas consulting or- 


and its subsidiar- owt : 
ies, Arkansas Fuel been concentrated in California, with ganization of E. Holley Poe in New 
Oil Co. Arkansas the exception of nine years when he York. 


Miss Mooinaw has been secretary of 
the natural gas department since June 
15, 1942. Prior to that time, for a num- 
ber of years she was secretary to Mr. 
Poe when he was associated with the 
A. G. A. as executive secretary of its 
natural gas activities, 


Dur covery and development of the vast 
ins East Texas oil field and the Rodessa, 
or- Sligo, Lincoln Parish, Louisiana fields. 
weg In the new Carthage, Texas field, 
= which the industry expects to be one i 
*, : of the largest natural gas fields in Fa [) (5 - W [) (] [) 
- the world, the company has 22,000 acres G 
of proven and potential holdings. Ex- 
tensive acreage in the best oil and 
ted gas areas of Mississippi and Alabama RECO GNIZED a VA | M7¥y 7 
Ar- are also held by the company. c * 
an or over half a century, We 
a. e Appointment of Walter E. Caine as depending on the " ‘ wists home-makers have been 
chief statistician of the American Gas superior performance guaranteed by 


been announced by 


Ernest R. Acker, 


Association has 


the name WEDGEWOOD on their gas 


ranges. From ordi- 


929 president. He comes nes housewives to master chefs—anyone who cooks with 
from the Federal S$ recognizes j 
on tesa lo Bsc gnizes in WEDGEWOOD a faithful! friend. 
re- where he was as- 
ase sistant chief of the 
to division of rates 
his and research. 
en, In his new post 
Caine will direct all 
by activities of the 
ns statistical depart- eee 
ia ment, which will ue yd Model 5023A BK, 
He mean compiling na- gt with incinerator 
tional gas industry ‘ 
h- W. E. Caine statistics for both cooks your food, 
ed the Bana yet and heats your room, 
r manufactured gas branches 0 e in- ' 
ve dustry, and Fare Pl an enlarged pro- burns y our trash. 
ed gram of statistical analysis and market Model 5186A, 
141 ae ee sii itialeaaiie without incinerator, 
sor From ctober unti eptember , } 
ed 1944, when he joined the American. Gas is also available now. 
| Association’s staff, he devoted full time 
to supervision of FPC’s war power con- 
, ract program. 
ar 
es e T. M. Chubb has been appointed age 
he as engineer and assistant secretary 0 
Te Pacific’ Lighting Corp. with headquar- The James Graham Manufacturing Company is still largely 


engaged in essential war prod 


facturing famous WEDGEW 
O 
to WEDGEWOOD dealers 


‘e- ters in Los Angeles, according to an 
announcement by LeRoy M. Edwards, 
vice president and general manager of 
in the company. 


uction, in addition to manu- 
OD Gas Ranges. But service 
continues. to flow without 


Chubb has been associated with the 


interruption. 


‘t- Office of War Utilities, Natural Gas - 
aw Division, in Washington, D. C., as WEDGEWOOD MAKES NEW FRIENDS FOR GAS 
r= Western Area Chief for almost two 
on years. For six years prior to that | 
of time, he was senior engineer of the THE MODERN 
California Railroad Commission, Gas | GAS 
and Electric Division. R 
ms ri GRAHAM MANUFACTURING CO. ANGE 
“4 os Angeles e San Francisco e Newark. Cali 
e Leland Olds took oath of office as a , Calif. @ Portland, Oregon 
as member of the Federal Power Commis- | 
I. sion on September 15 for a term ex- 
he piring June 22, 1949, and Basil Manly 
t- was elected chairman of the Commis- 
sion for a term expiring June 22, 1948. 
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Manufacturers 


Prior to his work for the 


® Announcement of the promotion of 
J. E. Brown, veteran sales executive 
of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co.- 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., to the 
position of assistant to the general 
sales Manager was made recently by 
A. J. Kerr, general sales manager. Mr, 
Brown will maintain offices at the 
company Pittsburgh headquarters. 

He joined the Pittsburgh Meter Co. 
in 1906, and upon consolidation of that 
firm with the Equitable Meter Co., in 
1926, he was made manager of the 
Chicago district office, but returned to 
Pittsburgh the following year as Di- 
rector of Saies for the company. In 1942 
the home office Sales Order Depart- 
ment was placed under his jurisdiction. 


® Malcolm Muir, president and publish- 
er, and Theodore F. Mueller, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, of “News- 
week,” announce the appointment on 
Oct. 15 of Arthur P. Hirose as director 
of promotion and research. 

Hirose is resigning as director of pro- 
motion and market pesearch, McCall 
Corp., publishers of “McCall’s” and 
“Redbook” Magazines, having been con- 
nected with the McCall organization 
for the past 10 years. He is a member 
of the promotion advisory committee 
of the Magazine Advertising Bureau, 
and the marketing committee of C. E. 
D. and is research co-ordinator of the 
War Advertising Council. 


McCall 
Ccrporation, he was manager of the 
sales promotion and market analysis 
departments of a group of .McGraw- 
Hill publications. 


® Latest addition to the executive staff 
of Hammel Radiator Engineering Co., 
Los Angeles manufacturers of gas heat- 
ing equipment, is Fay Suffron, former 
member of the research staff of A. G. A. 
Mr. Suffron’s appointment rounds out 
the development of the Hammel organ- 
iation, which has recently been extended 
by the appointment of L. M. Hull as 
sales manager. It marks another step in 
carrying out the postwar expansion 
plans of the company. 

Mr. Suffron joins the organization 
as research engineer. Graduated in 
civil engineering from Oregon State 
College, he is well known in the gas 
industry. He formerly served with the 
Portland Gas and Coke Co. at Portland, 
Oregon and the Washington Gas and 
Electric Co. at Tacoma. For 10 years 
he was on the staff of the A. G. A. Test- 
ing Laboratories, first at Cleveland, Ohio 
and later at Los Angeles where he acted 
as Supervisor of the Association’s Test- 
ing Laboratory. Much of the domestic 
gas research now being reported by the 
Laboratory was initiated under his 
supervision. 

In 1942 The Hamme! Radiator Engi- 
neering Co. took over the plant and 
manufacturing business of the Hammel 
Radiator Corp., of which A. S. Martinson 
was vice president and general man- 
ager. 


Mr. Martinson now announces the 
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These ads month after month... 
telling you that all of our production is going to war... are 
simply to remind you that the name to remember when 
you want real snap-acting gas controls after the war is 
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A. S. Martinson, F. O. Suffron, L. M. Hull, 


associates in Hamme] Radiator Engineering 


purchase of the interests formerly 
owned in the company by Mr. S. D. 
Crozier. Following this change, six 
of the key men in the organization pur- 
chased an interest in the business— 
joining Mr. Martinson in the company. 
The new associates are: L. M. Hull, 
sales manager; R. A. Martinson, pur- 
chasing agent; R. E. Washburn, de- 
velopment engineer; F. O. Suffron, re- 
search engineer; L. K. Silvrants, day 
superintendent and W. N. Ensley, night 
superintendent. 


e Appointment of D. S. Whamond as 
eastern district sales manager of the 
A. O. Smith Corp. home appliance divi- 
sion has been announced by J. E. Wood- 
all, home appliance manager at the 
firm’s general offices in Milwaukee. 

Whamond assumed his new duties 
Oct. 2. His headquarters will be in 
the New York district office, 2500 Com- 
mercial Bldg., 155 East 44th Street, un- 
der supervision of Russell J. Irish, east- 
ern executive administrator. 

Until recently Whamond was home 
appliance manager of the Bastian- 
Morley Co., Inc., La Porte, Ind., and 
previously was general manager of the 
Arrow Oil Burner Co., Inc., of Oak 
Park, Ill. 


® C. B. Wilson has been appointed sales 
manager and buyer of The Holcomb 
Gunn Co., Littl: Rock, Ark., according 
to a recent announcement. Mr. Wilson 
was formerly associated with the Henry 
L. Doherty organization, and had served 
as junior engineer with Empire Gas 
& Fuel Co., Bartlesville, Okla., house- 
heating and commercial sales engineer 
for Cities Service affiliates, purchas- 
ing executive for Western Electric Co., 
Atlanta, and new business manager of 
the Arkansas Division, Arkansas-Lou- 
isiana Gas Co. He is also a past presi- 
dent of the Southern Gas Association. 


e@ Jessica B. Taylor, formerly with 
the Southern California Gas Co., is now 
affiliated with Ward Heater Co., in 
the engineering division. Postwar, she 
will be active in sales. In 1926 she or- 
ganized the gas appliance exhibit for 
the L. A. Gas and Electric Corp., and 
was supervisor. of appliance counselors 
until 1938, when she became associated 
with the Natural Gas Bureau through 
Southern California Gas Co. 
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e Consolidation of the Columbia, S. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga., offices of Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co.-Merco Nordstrom 

ae pase? Valve Co. was an- 
nounced recently by 
A.' J. Kerr, general 
sales manager co- 
incident to the re- 
tirement of F. G. 
Swaffield, district 
manager of the 
firm’s Columbia of- 
fice. 

Mr. Swaffield’s 
retirement ends his 
40-year career with 
the sales _ force 
of Pittsburgh Equi- 
table-Merco Nord- 
strom. Joining the company in 1904 
as a Salesman, and later appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Columbia office, 
he has been largely responsible for the 
wide current use of the company’s 
products in the Columbia territory. 

In assuming control of this territory, 
C. C. Moore, manager of the Atlanta 
district office, now directs field sales 
in the entire southeast section of the 
U. S., including Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and most of 
Kentucky. 


e Donald E. West has been named 
director of market research, accord- 
ing to Phillips Wyman, vice president 
and director of publication selling of 
the McCall Corp. N. Y., publishers 
of McCall’s Redbook and other maga- 
zines. He succeeds Arthur P. Hirose. 


oe 


e A. S. Hess, formerly assistant to 
Harry Holbrook, administrator of Or- 
ders L-182 and L-23, plumbing and 
heating branch, W. P. B., has joined the 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. and will 
represent that company as New York 
sales representative for Garland com- 
mercial cooking equipment. Prior to 
his position with WPB, Mr. Hess for 
several years represented commercial 
cooking equipment manufacturers in 
the East. 


e T. T. Arden, president of the Gray- 
son Heat Control, Ltd., Lynwood, Calif., 
announces the following changes in its 
sales staff: J. E. O’Hagan has been pro- 
moted to vice president and factory 
manager. Hal Singleton has been pro- 
moted to sales manager and J. H. Lewis 
is now assistant sales manager. 

The Grayson Heat Control, Ltd., is a 
division of the Robertshaw Thermostat 
Co., with main offices at Youngwood, 
Pa. 


® Daniel H. Perkins, 50, superintendent 
of the gas department of the San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co. since 1923 and 
widely known on the west coast for his 
technical research work in the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, of which he was 
a director, died October 4, following sev- 
eral months’ illness. 

A native of Fremont county, Iowa, 
Perkins had completed 30 years of serv- 
ice with the San Diego utility whose 
employment he entered as a clerk in 
1914, a year after his arrival in San 
Diego. He served in World War I as a 
lieutenant and upon his return to the 
company he rose to the rank of fore- 
man in the gas distribution department 
in 1920; to the rank of inspector in 
1921; assistant superintendent in 1922, 


Obituaries 


® Cari Clifton Kizer, 58, assistant 
treasurer, Lone Star Gas Co., died in 
Dallas, Tex., September 14. Mr. Kizer 
joined the old Dallas Gas Co. in 1907. In 
1920 he became treasurer and in 1943, 
when Dallas Gas became the Dallas 
division of Lone Star, he was named 
assistant treasurer of the organiza- 
tion. 


® Earl R. Ernsberg, 67, retired presi- 
dent of Southwestern Power and Light 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., died at his 
home recently. He had been an Okla- 
homa utilities and railroad official 
for many years. 
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and finally full superintendent on Octo- 
ber 23, 1923. 

Perkins was very active in Pacific 
Coast Gas Association work and as 
chairman of the technical section of 
that organization, he directed research 
work in gas regulators, pipe corrosion 
and the manufacture of high BTU man- 
ufactured gas. 


® Malcolm M. Eckhardt, 66, former 
president and general manager of 
Derby Gas and Electric Co., Derby, 
Conn., died September 13 after a long 
illness. He became affiliated with the 
company in 1925, and in 1934 was 
made secretary-treasurer, succeeding 
to the presidency later in the year. 
Ill health had forced him to retire 
in 1942. 
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HIGH IN EFFICIENCY 
LOW IN COST 


Wherever applied, Connelly Iron 
Sponge has proven its high capacity 
and low cost beyond a shadow of a 
doubt. And, at the same time, it has 
demonstrated its remarkable revivify- 
ing properties. 


For over 68 years this has been true. 
Connelly has been supplying the gas 
industry with the kind of gas purifica- 
tion material it needs. 


Or, if you have a gas purification 
problem, Connelly is at your service 

. to help—with no obligation on 
your part. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & 
GOVERNOR CO. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. 
3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, III. 
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THE HAMMEL LINE OF 
GAS HEATING EQUIP- 
MENT IS DESIGNED 
AND READY 


EADY for production the mo- 

ment materials are released— 
That’s the status of the new line of 
Hammel Gas Heating Equipment. 
This line is complete; it covers the 
residential, commercial and _in- 
dustrial fields. 
National distribution is the aim of 
Hammel. The organization is built 
and ready to go. Get the facts 
now! Write for full information. 


RADIATOR ENGINEERING CO. 


A. S. Martinson & Associates 
Successors to Hammel Radictor Corp. 


3348 MOTOR AVE., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
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Domestic Gas Research Bulletins Issued 


ISTRIBUTION of five newly pub- 

lished bulletins places before the 
industry latest published results of 
the accelerated research program 
sponsored by the Committee on Do- 
mestic Gas Research. Three of these 
new bulletins are devoted to gas 
cooking research, one deals with gas 
water heating and the fifth with a 
study of non-aerated burners. They 
bring to eleven the total number of 
research publications dealing with 
domestic gas research issued during 


the 1943-44. Association year. 


Representing the seventh publica- 
tion devoted to domestic gas cooking 
research, Bulletin No. 27 is entitled 
“A Study of Performance Character- 
istics of Vented Domestic Ranges.” It 
gives extensive consideration to ef- 
fects of chimney drafts on perform- 
ance of top, oven and broiler burn- 
ers of various types of ranges. Spe- 
cial attention is devoted to those of 
flush-to-the-wall design. From data 
obtained two methods of venting are 
discussed which provide satisfactory 
performance of all burners under ex- 
treme draft conditions. A basis of de- 
sign of draft diverters is set forth 
embodying principles resulting from 
this study. 


Bulletin No. 28 “Electric Ignition 
of Gases” presents new and valuable 
data on a subject not previously cov- 
ered in published form. Devoted main- 
ly to igniters of the hot wire coil 
type a complete analysis is made of 
various factors involved in providing 
satisfactory ignition with particular 
respect ‘to coil temperature and time 
required. Anticipated life of different 
types of such igniters under various 
operating conditions is evaluated, in- 
cluding factors of design of the light- 
ing coils. A short discussion on the 
use of high voltage electric sparks for 
ignition of gas is also presented. 


Bulletin No. 29 “Principles of De- 
sisn and Sizing of Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters for Maximum Service 
Efficiency” is the fourth in the series 
of domestic gas water heating publi- 
cations. Results of extensive studies 
are presented on the sizing of auto- 
matic storage heaters for maximum 
efficiency in service. One series of 
recommended sizes is offered, de- 
signed to furnish unlimited hot water 
service where flexibility is more im- 
portant than operating cost. A second 
covers the slow recovery type of 
service where cost of operation is of 
ereater importance than an unlimited 
hot water supply. 


Possibilities of improving operat- 


ing efficiency by use of flue gas and 
hot water heat traps, elimination. o{ 
metal-to-metal contacts, insulation of 
storage vessel bottoms, and two-stage 
heating, and other factors are evalu- 
ated. A review of existing data on de- 
termining hot water needs and a sum- 
mary of previous research on factors 
affecting service efficiency aréalsc 
presented in an Appendix. 

‘“‘Non-Aerated Burners’, as Bulletin 
No. 32 is titled, gives extensive data 
on conditions under which luminous 
or non-luminous flames are obtained 
with burners of. this type. Non-aerated 
burners have been employed to a lim- 
ited extent for special applications 
and in recent years considerable in- 
terest has been exhibited in their use 
with domestic equipment. The study 
covers fundamentals underlying the 
combustion of different gases with- 
out primary air and sets forth basic 
principles which will be helpful in 
design and utilization of burners em- 
ploying this feature. Advantages and 
disadvantages which they offer are 
also discussed. 

Issued as the ninth publication in 
the gas cooking series, Bulletin No. 
33 “Design Features Affecting Gas 
Range Surface Temperatures” is de- 
voted to effective insulation of ovens 
and broilers. Extensive new data are 
presented on heat losses through doors 
due to metal-to-metal contacts and 
leakage of flue gases. Substantial 
reductions in such losses are shown 
to be possible by suitable construc- 
tional features with resultant lowering 
of surface temperatures of exposed 
range parts. Additional information 
on this subiect of much value to de- 
signers is also supplied by inclusion 
of data summarized from previous 
publications. 


Gas Injection Increases 
Appalachian Oil Recovery 


Practical and expedient air-and-gas 
injection methods for increasing oil 
production rates from partly depleted 
pools of the Appalachian fields are 
proving successful as a wartime meas- 
ure to help ease the burden on the 
nation’s major flush petroleum fields, 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director of the U. S&S. 
Bureau of Mines, reveals in releasing 
an informative report written by bu- 
reau engineers in that area. 

Because the discovery rate of new 
fields has not kept pace with the un- 
precedented demands for oil, and fields 
operating under primary recovery 
methods are producing at or near their 
maximum rates, greater emphasis is 
being placed on secondary recovery 
methods for increasing the available 
oil supply, Dr. Sayers said. The Ap- 
palachian fields produce oils contain- 
ing high percentages of lubricants. 
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REYNOLDS 


Reynolds builds a Regulator for every 
type of Gas Control. Long life, efficient 


operation, accurate regulation, rea- 


sonable cost, low upkeep — all of 
these are vitally important features 
built into Reynolds Gas Regulators. 
Reynolds is proud of its leader- 
ship through more than half a 
century of service. Our Engineer- 
ing Department will gladly work 
with you to solve your Gas 


Control problems. Write. 


* 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


423 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri 
2nd Unit, Sante Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Eastern Appliance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Wm. A. Ehlers, No. 268 Park St. 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


Gas Control 
ance (EGF2 


| 
REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO: 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Ideal for venting gas- 
burning appliances 


Light weight—easy 
to install and support 


Can’t Rust 


Needs no painting 
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Relatively low 
heat conductivity 


Available both 
round and oval 


Full range of sizes, 
2” to 12” 


Complete line of 
Fittings and 
Accessories 


For details write for brochure TR-13A. Johns- 
Manville, 22 East 40thStreet, New York 16, New York. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 


TRANSITE FLUE PIPE 


For venting gas-burning appliances 
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“Gremlin Book” Tells Public and Employees About Gas 


A plan for educating the public and 
gas company employees in proper in- 
stallation of gas appliances: and gas 
piping has been started by Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, with publica- 
tion of a book called the “Gremlin 
Book.” 

The publication is to be presented to 
architects, contractors, lumber yards 
and prospective home owners. In order 
to point out numerous mistakes which 
are made in locating gas outlets and 
gas appliances, the book uses the House 
Gremlin to dramatize right and wrong 
methods of installation. The Gremlin 
says: “If you don’t plan right, Ill get 
you.” 

Officials of the company state that 
development of gas utilization in the 
company’s territory has been haphazard 
and the effort now, with the approach 
of postwar building, is to induce people 
to really plan for home comfort. Em- 
phasis is placed on installation of vented 
heating equipment to replace the nu- 
merous open flame unit room heaters 
which at present represent 80% of the 
house heating appliances. 

The book starts with kitchen plans 
showing some errors that are made 
when the builder fails to properly plan 
for kitchen appliances. Proper methods 
of venting water heaters are shown 
next. The largest section of the book 
is devoted to house heating and some 
of the misconceptions about this im- 
portant element of the home. Six differ- 


ent methods of house heating are de- 
scribed and illustrated in detail, the 
illustrations being in color. Causes and 
prevention of wall sweating are ex- 
plained. 

The booklet is also to be used as a 
training manual for new salesmen who 
will be hired after the war. The publi- 
cation was initiated by J. M. Lynn, Jr., 
assistant new business manager of the 
Dallas Division of Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, with the advertising department 
and other departments assisting in its 
development. 


Norton-McCurray Official 
Perfects Tank Device 


Several days before a critical en- 
gagement in the North African theater 
of war, Maj. Charles E. Norton, 46, 
vice president, Norton-McMurray Man- 
ufacturing Co., Chicago, was informed 
that a large quantity of ammunition on 
hand was unusable because of changes 
made in the bazooka, an anti-tank 
weapon, midway in the campaign. 

In 48 hours after he took over, he had 
perfected a device which was almost 
immediately manufactured, whereby 
the ammunition became interchange- 
able in all types of the weapon. When 
contact was established with the enemy, 
11,000 bazookas, which otherwise would 
have been useless, roared out to chal- 
lenge Axis armor. 
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STEADY FLOW 


Gas Regulators have a difficult task 
to perform—to deliver a smooth, 
even flow of gas at the desired 
pressure regardless of the fluctua- 
tions in inlet pressure and volume. 


Because MUELLER Regulators have 


been scientifically engineered for that purpose, you can 
depend upon them day and night to function without 


the very minimum of upkeep. Can 


be serviced, if need be, without removing from the line. 
Many styles available. .. For steady flow get MUELLER 


Gas Regulators. Write for Catalog No. 7. 


DECATUR, ILL. MUELLER CO. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


346 E. Walnut Lane 


GAS METER INDEXES 
AND FITTINGS 


Many Standard Meter Parts Carried in Stock 


We will be pleased to submit quotations 
to your specifications and blueprints. 
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Philadelphia 44, Penna. 
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Licensed Plumbers Carry 
Identification Cards 


In order to help the legitimate li- 
censed plumber to make money in the 
gas appliance field, an attractive iden- 
tification card, wallet size, has been 
designed by Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
This will identify a licensed plumber 
cooperating with the Brooklyn Union 
in the sale of approved gas appliances. 

During the past 15 years of coop- 
erating with dealers in the sale of gas 
appliances, it can be shown that ap- 
proximately 1000 plumbers a year file 
leads and sell or purchase equipment. 
In addition to this, all appliances sold 
by the company’s sales organization 
must be connected by licensed plumb- 
ers. In order to accomplish this volume 
of business efficiently, an accurate rec- 
ord of the plumbers doing business 
with the company is of vital impor- 
tance. 

The identification card will do much 
to keep the unlicensed plumber from 
participating in the benefits of the co- 
operation plan. No one but a licensed 
plumber will be able to obtain one of 
these cards. It will show his license 
number and his signature. 


FPC Considers Colorado 
Ownership Change 


Kansas-Colorado Utilities, Inc., Lamar, 
Colo., has applied to FPC for authority 
to acquire and operate, at a cost of 
one million dollars plus inventory value 
of merchandise and supplies on hand, 
all The Central Gas Utilities Co.’s facili- 
ties in Baca and Prowers Counties, Colo., 
and Stevens, Staunton, Hamilton, and 


Grant Counties, Kans. The company 
will issue securities to finance the 
transaction. 


The facilities, which will be operated 
as a single integrated system, will be 
used to serve gas consumers in Syra- 
cuse, Kansas, Lamar and Springfield, 
Colorado, and some 12 smaller Kansas 
and Colorado communities, as well as 
five industrial consumers located along 
the main transmission line. 


Texas Commission Rules 
On Gas Commingling 


The Texas Railroad Commission has 
denied the application of Coltexo Corp. 
for permission to commingle natural 
and casinghead gas in a pipeline serving 
a carbon black plant in Wheeler County. 
The company proposed to place the 
gases in the same pipeline, but to with- 
draw for legal oil lease purposes an 
amount equal to the intake of natural. 
Earlier this year, WPB unsuccessfully 
urged the Railroad Commission to au- 
thorize use of natural gas for making 
carbon black. 
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@e The majority of American families 
expecting to build their own homes to 
order when restrictions are relaxed 
are budgeting $5500 or more for con- 
struction alone, exclusive of land cost, 
according to an F. W. Dodge Corp. 
survey of 18,428 families personally in- 
terviewed. 

Fewer than 12% expect to obtain 
a home built to order for $1500 or less, 
exclusive of land costs; 16% expect to 
spend $9500 or more for dwelling con- 
structicn. 


® Petrcleum Administrator for War 
Harold L. Ickes has recommended that 
a minimum of 27,000 oil and gas wells 
be drilled in 1945, of which 5000 should 
be exploratory wells. The 1945 program 
calls for 3000 more wells than were 
scheduled for 1944. 


® Plans to reinject natural gas in an 
attempt to rejuvenate a 22-year-old oil 
pool which is now producing less than 
three barrels daily from each of its 
202 wells were announced by the Ar- 
xansas Cil and Gas Commission. The 
experiment will be conducted in the ie 
Stephens field of Columbia, Nevada . m 
and Ouachita Counties. <All operators ili 

in the field were invited to observe 
the results and if they look promising 
from a physical and economic stand- 
point, the commission will propose for- 
mation of a unit to repressure the en- 
tire field, Director Alec M. Crowell 
said. 


Il REGULATOR CO. 


800 EAST 108TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 2, CALIF. 


® Last month Servel produced its 
15,000th wing panel for the P-47 Thun- 
derbolt. The first panel, made in July, 


1942, required 12,334 manhours to build. 
The set of which this 15,000th panel 
will become a part required only 2334 
manhours—an improvement in efficien- 


cy of 552%, according to Walter R. 
In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 


Campbell, superintendent of Servel’s 
Wing division. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 
° Portland (Ore.) Gas and Coke Co.’s 
bills now carry in red the following REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


advice to its consumers, “Buy War 
Bonds Now * A New “CP” Gas Range 
After Victory!” 


e Keeping warm in winter and cool in you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
summer will take two billion dollars ‘ d 

out of the home owners pockets in the of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, 
first five postwar years, according to many times the small cost of a subscription. 

a market forecast prepared by the Air- 

temp Division of Chrysler Corp. BWWWABWVVBBABVWBBBBBeBBVeBVesVeVeseeHeVesnesesweeBesweeeeseeeessesd 
e Dr. E. P. Schoch, University of Texas, GAS ... 1709 WEST EIGHTH ST., 

believes that within three years he LOS ANGELES 1 4, CALIFORNIA 

can prove the worth of an electric dis- 

charge process for making materials 

for plastics and other products from Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 

natural gas. Primarily concerned with 

gas conservation, Dr. Schoch hopes that 

research at the University will develop 2 YEARS $3.00 CJ 1 YEAR $2.00 CJ 
a methcd by which casinghead gas, ; : 

now wasted in the production of oil, [_] Check is enclosed [_] Please bill me 


can be turned to useful channels. 


@ The Utan Supreme Court last month NAME POSITION 
upheld a state public service commis- 

sion order requiring Utah Power and 

Light Co., Ebasco subsidiary, to reduce COMPANY 
its rates approximately 12%. The reduc- : 
tion was made retroactive to Oct. 15, 
1943, and will save consumers $1,504,- STREET CITY ZONE STATE 
044 annually. 
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Providence Man Wins 
Kitchen Naming Contest 


First prize of a $500 War Bond went 
to Everett A. Taylor, purchasing agent, 
Providence Gas Co., R. L., for his title, 
“New Freedom Gas Kitchen,” in the 
nationwide A.G.A. - A.G.A.E.M. spon- 
sored kitchen naming contest, which 
closed on Sept. 10. 

Entitled “Wanted—A Name for the 
Gas Industry’s Glamorous New Coordi- 
nated Kitchens,” the contest offered 
a total of $1800 in War Bonds. The 
winning title, the judging committee 
felt, most nearly met the forthcoming 
demands of national advertising sche- 
duled for 1945. The Coordinated Kitchen 
Program, originally set up by the Post- 
war Planning Committee, headed by 
Alexander Beebe, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., and supervised by C. V. 
Sorenson, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., is at present directed by 
H. Vinton Potter. 

Second and third prizes of $100 War 
Bonds were awarded, respectively, to 
R. W. Hudgen, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Tulsa, for “Modern Age Gas Kitch- 
en,” and Lloyd Ira Miller, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa., for 
“Gas Maid Kitchen.” In addition, $100 
War Bonds were given for the best 
name selected from each of the na- 
tion’s geographical regions, plus one 
for Canada and two prizes at large. 

The contest drew many more entries 
than had been anticipated—entries of 
various and sometimes especially coined 
words, which made judging extremely 
difficult. The committee of judges con- 
sisted of: John H. Warden, chairman, 
general sales manager, Oklahoma Nat- 
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ural Gas Co., Tulsa; Jeanette Campbell, 
home service director, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis; Robert S. Agee, 
vice president, Roberts and Mander, 
Hatboro, Penn.; and Lloyd Ginn, sales 
promotion manager, American Stove 
Co., Cleveland. 


San Diego Offers Employees 
Incentive Wage Plan 


In an unusual war incentive wage 
raise, the San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co. has agreed to offer its 1200 em- 
ployees a 4% blanket increase to re- 
main in effect as long as the company 
gross revenues exceed $15,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Subjet to approval of the War Labor 
Board, the agreement was negotiated 
with the A. F. L. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers Local B-465 by E. D. 
Sherwin, vice-president in charge of 
operations, and L. M. Klauber, vice- 
president and general manager. Cur- 
rent annual income is almost $16,000,- 
000, Klauber said. 

Although the contract applies only 
to the 900 workers under the union’s 
jurisdiction, the company has volun- 
tarily asked the WLB to approve sim- 
ilar raises for the remainder of its 
employees. 

A union demand for an 8% wage in- 
crease last year was successfully op- 
posed by the company, whose position 
was backed by the WLB. The govern- 
ment agency, instead, allowed pay of a 
few workers who were receiving less 
than 80c an hour to be raised to that 
minimum. 


New Company Formed From 


Southern Union Properties 


Southern Union Gas Co., owner of 
gas distributing systems in Belleville, 
Brenham, Columbus, Eagle Lake, Hemp- 
stead, Navasota, Prairie View, Sealy 
and Waller, Texas, has announced the 
incorporation of these properties into a 
new company to be known as the Texas 
Southeastern Gas Co., a Texas corpora- 
tion. The incorporation of the Texas 
Southeastern Gas Co. results from the 
agreement made by Southern Union 
Gas with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for disposal of its distribu- 
tion system in South Texas 


Construction Backlog at 
$10.5 Billion Mark 


The backlog of construction projects 
awaiting the relaxation of government 
controls and the availability of manpow- 
er and building materials exceeds 10% 
billion dollars, it was reported recently 
by F. W. Dodge Corp., fact-finding or- 
ganization for the construction indus- 
try. 

School and college buildings, hospital 
buildings, manufacturing, loft and office 
buildings and churches—in the order 
listed—are the principal non-residential 
classifications reported. The backlog of 
school and college buildings alone 
amounted to $767,930,000, and all non- 
residential building to $2,676,373,000. 

In the residential field, Dodge re- 
ported a backlog of slightly less than a 
half billion dollars for one-family 
dwellings to be built for owners to order 
and by operative builders for sale or 
rent. The total of residential building, 
including apartment houses, dormitories 
and hotels, was $1,032,066,000. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Wanted... 
HOME SERVICE 
DIRECTOR 


FOR WEST COAST 
PUBLIC UTILITY 


® Unusual opportunity for ex- 
perienced Home Service Director. 
She will organize own department 
and direct staff of assistants. Must 
be well grounded in home eco- 
nomics and able to meet public. 
Excellent salary. Write fully to 
Box 390, GAS, 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 14, California. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of GAS, published monthly at Los Angeles, California, 

for October 1, 1944, 
State of California, County of Los Angeles—ss, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Jay Jenkins, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher of the GAS 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws .and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Jay Jenkins, 1709 W. 8th St., Los An- 
geles 14, Calif. 

Managing editor, Arthur Rohman, 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

Western Business Papers, 
Los Angeles 14, California. 

Jay E. Jenkins, Los Angeles, Calif. 

James E. Jenkins, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Craig Espy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George H. Finley, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Arthur Rohman, Los Angeles, Calif. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above is 

(This information is required from daily publi- 


cations only. 
JAY JENKINS, 
Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
September, 1944. 
(Seal) SUSAN McCONNELL 
(My commission expires June 4, 1947.) 
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